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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS IN 
~-UNTED STATES AND CANADA 





oid Growth of Symphony Orchestras Indicated 
B a Recent Survey Conducted by the A. F. of M. 





Recently our attention was called to an ill-advised statement made by 
% conductor of an orchestra in-one of our eastern towns and published. in 
Harious metropolitan newspapers, concerning symphony orchestral growth 


in the United States. 


He pointed out, correctly enough, that this growth 


s been phenomenal but, with far less accuracy, indicated that twenty- 
fe years ago there was “only one major symphony orchestra in the United 


ates”. A more glaring misstate- 
Ment would be hard to imagine. 
) As a matter of fact, in 1920, forty- 
Swo orchestras of symphonic propor- 
tions were functioning, twenty-one 
metropolitan districts, fourteen in 
Meities between 100,000 and 1,000,000 
Sand seven in smaller towns. Dur- 
Ming the next ten years (1920-1930) 
Saitty-five more sprang into being, 
and, during the subsequent decade (1930- 
1940), eighty-four. The following list in- 
"dictates the origin of sixteen of our pres- 
ent major symphony orchestras: 
smeston Symphony Orchestra 
a ago Symphony Orchestra 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Cleveland Orchestra 
it Symphony Orchestra 1919 
janapolis Symphony Orchestra... 1930 
' Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra 1933 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 1919 
"Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra... 1903 
National Symphony Orchestra 1931 
) New York Philharmonie. 1842 
) Philadelphia Orchestra 1900 
; i ittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 1926 
: hester Civic- 
» Philharmonic Orchestra 1929 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra 1909 
Louis Symphony .Orchestra 1880 


As will be noted two-thirds of them. had 
their origins before 1920. 

In those early days these orchestras 
Were, moreover, in every sense symphonic 
froups, that is, in the number and in- 

Peomentation of their personnel, in the 
of compositions programmed, and in 
Provisions made for recompensing their 
bers. 
phony during its first five seasons, 
ffom 1878 to 1883, numbered seventy play- 
»@s and made sixty-four public appear- 
)@ices. The St. Louis ensemble consisted 
Mf fiicy-four members and presented six 
® oMcerts a season during its first nine 
movers. The Pittsburgh Symphony—that 
7. is, the early one which was discontinued 
f hh 1910—gave twenty concerts in 1895, 
; year of its origin, and by its fifth 
\, year numbered sixty members and pre: 
"8ented fifty-six home-town regular con- 
- Certs and twenty-seven out-of-town and 
on concerts. 
One aspect of these early orchestras, 
Dieever, called. for intervention on’ the 
F ot of the Federation. It was the pre- 
) Yailing custom to man them by foreign- 
) 88, and mostly foreigners newly arrived 
European capitals. So fixed had this 
ice become that American players 
| Were regarded as incompetent and were 
ted on their nationality alone. Thus 
We had the spectacle of Americans }is- 
mg to concerts given wholly by mem- 
of other nations, the works played 
exclusively products of other lands. 
abuse called for drastic action: The 
tion, one of the main forces in 
anding justice, called for fair treat- 
t for native instrumentalists. It re- 
fall members to become. citizens. 
€fcouraged by every means in its, power 

, tan composers as well as American 
, hentalists. -Thus gradually preju- 

hs oa against home-grown talent was. re- 
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NOTICE TO LOCALS 

Several. years ago we were notified, 
by .the Post Office authorities of the 
United /States and Canada that the 
larger -cities- in -both countries. were 
being. divided into zones, and were re- 
quested by them to have our mailing 
list corrected: to inelude-the: zone num- 
ber ,on \all_addressés in cities. where 
zone numbers -were in use: Our locals 
were accordingly. notified to that. effect. 

Many local secretaries cooperated 
and. their subsequent -lists included 
zone numbers. 

However, we still receive notices 
from various.postmasters.that in their 
respective cities our mail is received 
minus these designations. We there- 
fore urgently request local secretaries 
in cities in which zone numbers are in 
use to cooperate by having members 
furnish the zone numbers in connec- 
tion with their addresses. 

LEO. CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 











As an instance, the New York~ 





placed by pride in. native sons. -who, 
fostered and trained in this country, still 
showed themselves able .to measure up 
to the best in any country. With this 
Amerieanization of our orchestras’ came 
a tendency to program American works 
more frequently. Now we hear dan: Amier- 
ican work at almost every concert, and 
more and more often these concerts are 
directed by -native conductors. 


The American Federation of Musicians 
has followed with interest. and -solicitude 
the recent mushrooming of orchestras, 
especially in our smaller communities. 
since this, perhaps more than any other 
phenomenon, is an index of the increase 
among our eitizens of appreciation of-the 
best im music. In line with this .solicitude 
we have gone to some: pains to assemble 





MASSIMO FRECCIA; Conductor. of the New Orleans Symphony Orchestra 


a comprehensive list of present-day sym- 
phony orchestras. Many of these are 
semi-professional, that is, employ both 
amateur and professional musicians ac- 
cording to arrangements made by the 
various locals. However, all of them are 
functioning groups supplying the best. in 
symphonic literature to those music- 
loving citizens in metropolitan and rural 
communities, which make up their audi- 
ences. 

We realize, of course, that this list is 
far from complete. - Indeed this is one of 
the reasons for our publishing it at this 
time—so that our readers may examine 
it and, by‘sending in data regarding their 
local orchestras, help’to bring it “wholly 
up-to-date. 


(Continued-on* Page Five) 
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MASSIMO FRECCIA 


(Eighteenth. in .a. series. of articles on 
the conductors of our great symphony 
orchestras.) 


By Ceci, JouNs 


HERE IS A tendency on the part of the 
FE public to think of great conductors 

as passing, during ‘their lifetimes, 
from one cataclysmic event to another, 
receiving as from Divinity the “call” to 
conduct, overcoming insuperable obstacles, 
leaping from. mountain peak to mountain 
peak of triumph, desisting from their 
posture of omnipotence only to acknowl- 
edge the acclaim of the multitudes. It 
may therefore require something of a 
mental adjustment to hear that for Mas- 
simo Freccia, conductor of the New Or- 
leans Symphony Orchestra, life has been 
an orderly succession of events through 
which he. has come gradually and nat- 
urally nearer and nearer to realizing his 
aspirations and putting into practice his 
convictions. 

Mr. Freccia’s heritage—deep love of 
music and an innate understanding of its 
values—are themselves the natural heri-. 
tage of'the Latin (he was born in Florence 
in 1906) but to these were added such 
gifts of Fortune as, coupled with firm 
resolve, were to bear fruit later in Amer- 
ica as inevitably as a tree bears leaves. 

There was,. for instance, the close con- 
tact afforded him, when his family left 
Florence. each. summer for the little 
Italian town.of Pistoia Candeghia, of lis- 
tening to the folk songs of the people, 
their dance tunes, their festival music, 
and, as*he grew older, of playing his 
violin for their dancing at the annual 
Gathering oi the Grapes. 

For his. musical ability was such—and 
this; too, must’ be listed under the gifts 
of Fortune—as to enable him at the age 
of eight to enter the Conservatory in 
Florence, and to: be taught in later years 
by such. famous’ teachers'as Ildebrando 
Pizzetti and: Ottorino Respighi. Nor was 
it a case of his foreing the hand of Fate 
when, once there and a brilliant. violin 
student,. he. developed along other lines 
also. What with his aptitude for human 
relationships and his enthusiasm for his 
art, it was all quite natural that he should 
form a quartet~which quite as naturally 
under. his leadership . developed into a 
larger ensemble.’ By the time he was 
fourteen: he had organized a miniature 
orchestra which -was the pride of the 
school—and his greatest joy. 

For four years he worked with the 
aequainting himself with the 
literature -of' the great masters through 
actually: playing it, until his inclination’ 
beeame -a- firm. conviction: he was and 
mist remain ‘a conductor. 


CONVICTION’S OUTCOME 


Appointments followed in due order. 
At eighteen he was engaged as assistant 
to Franz Sehalk in the Vienna Opera 
Company; -at twenty-one he became one 
of the conductors for the Spanish ballet 
in Paris and in Vichy, France. 

His success at these two posts being 
remarked, he appeared the following sea- 
son. as guest conductor at the famous 
Pas. de ~Loup. and Lamoureux concert 
series in. Paris, then with the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra and those of. War- 
saw and. Poznan in Poland.- Finally, in 
1933, he conducted a long series of con- 
certs with’ the Budapest Symphony Or- 
chestra, and, when on tour with this en- 
semble, visited towns in his native Italy. 
In. 1935: he appeared at “La Stala, Milan, 
and- Torino, and, in 1936, at the Augusteo 
in Rome. 

And now, those who believe in the 
cataclysmic development of genius might 
have a point in favor of their argument. 
For in Italy, Mr. Freccia was faced with 
a decision-which- meant disruption either 
of his’ European career, or that of his 
dearest. ideals—tolerance, mutual under- 
standing ‘among’ individuals and peoples, 
the desire to-Hve and let live. He, who 
had never been met with force, who had 
lived in a world in’ which ruthlessness and 
dogmatism were’strangers, was impelled 
now to speak out openly and unequivo- 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 
695—Richmond, Virginia (colored). 
708—Atlantic ‘City, N. J. (colored). 


CHARTERS CANCELLED 


585—Enumclaw, Washington. 
653—Havre, Montana. | 


DEFAULTERS 
Sarl Shelton, of Earl Shelton Produc- 
tions, San Francisco, Calif., is in default 
of payment in the sum of $5.00 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. 











Three Crowns Restaurant, Montclair, 
N. J., is in default of payment to members 
of the A. F. of M. 





Nick Di Bennedetto, Newark, N. J., is 
in default of payment in the sum of 
$150.00 due members of the A. F. of M. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 29, Belleville, I1l—Secretary, Ear] 
W. Lorenz, 2102 “B” St. 





Local: 70, Omaha, Nebr. — Secretary, 
Robert M. Bowman, 2034% Farum S8t., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

Local 112, Danville, Va.— President, 


Charlie Price, Box 1386. 

Local 127, Bay City, Mich.—President, 
Kenneth Brown, 608 Wilson St. 

Local 164, Grand Junction, Colo.—Presi- 
dent, Harry W. Brenton, Box 463. 

Local 201, La Crosse, Wis.—President, 
Earl Mahnke, 2238 West Ave., South. 

Local 244, Glasgow, Mont.—President, 
Sim Northup, 133 First Ave., South. 

Local 255, Yankton, S. D.—President, 
Ted Matthews, c/o Radio Station WNAY. 

Local 348, Sheridan, Wyo.—President, 
Duke Downey, 51 West Fourth St. 

Local 397, Grand Coulee, Wash.—Presi- 
dent, M. K. Longley, Electric City, Wash. 

Local 398, Ossining, N: Y.— Acting 
President, Francis Condreaut, Sherwood 
Ave. 

Local 495, Klamath Falls, Ore.—Presi- 
dent, W. R. Evans, 20th and Vine Sts. 

Local 543, Baltimore, Md. (colored)— 
Secretary, Squire T. Williams, 1529 Myrtle 
Ave. 

Local 572, DeKalb, Ill.—Secretary, Eino 
A. Nieminen, 647: North.10th St. 

Local 601, Daytona Beach, Fla.—Acting 
Secretary, Scotty Montgomery, 525 Mobile 
Ave. 

Local 640, Grand Rapids,, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Vern Hake, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

Local 656, Minot; N. D.—President, Gor- 
don Graving, Apt. 3, 212 Eighth Ave.,'S. E. 

Local 661, Atlantic City, N. J.—Secre- 
tary, Vincent E: Speciale, Room 302, 
Central Building, Kentucky and Atlantic 
Aves.: 

' Local 689, Eugene, Ore..— President, 
Wayn Ryan, Eugene, Ore.; Secretary, 
Brown Holmes, 1842 Patterson St. 

Local 693, Huron, S. D.—President, Paul 
Christensen, 930 Kansas, S. E. 

Local 709, Bozeman, Mont.—President, 
Harry Fletcher, 216 South Third St. 





CONFERENCE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
AND DELAWARE LOCALS 


The thirty-first annual Conference of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware Locals will 
convene in Lebanon, Pennsylvania, on 
Saturday evening, May 19th, 1945, at 8:00 
o'clock, and Sunday morning, May. 20th, 
at 10:00 o'clock. 

All Locals in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware are invited and urged to send a dele- 
gation. 

GEORGE H. WILKINS, Secretary, 
810 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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INTERRATION AL HUStGtan 











CHANGE OF OFFICERS’ 
ADDRESSES 


Local 174, New Orleans, La.—President, 
Charles F. Hartman, 1416 Bourbon St., 
New Orleans 16, La. 

Local 203, Hammond, Ind.—Secretary, 
Ramsay Eversoll, Room 407, Lloyd Build- 
ing, 5305 Hohman Ave. 

Local 346, Santa Cruz, 
tary, A. Guenter, Box 605. 

Local 647, Washington, Ill.—Secretary, 
Harold M. Jenkins, 209 South Cedar’ St. 

Local 787, Cumberland, Md.—Secretary, 
Leo C. Reichert, 202 Wallace St. 

Local 809, Middletown; N. Y—Secre- 
tary, Henry H. Joseph, R. D. No. 3. 


Calif.—Secre- 





OFFICERS OF NEW LOCAL 


Local 695, Richmond, Va. (colored)— 
President, Augustus. M. Barcroft, 507 
North Henry St.; Secretary, Ulysses S. 
Hines, 1719 Blair St. 

Local 708, Atlantic City, N. J. (colored) 
—President, Charles A. Jones, 116 North 
New York Ave.; Secretary, Thomas Gill, 
Sr., 442 North Maryland Ave. 





FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


O'Neill Hotel and Tibroc Hotel, Chisholm, 
Minnesota, have been declared to be For- 
bidden Territory to all members of the 
A. F. of M. except members of Local 612, 
Hibbing, Minnesota. 





REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Circle Bar, East Dubuque, Illinois. 
Hi Ho Tavern, East Dubuque, Illinois. 





THE DEATH ROLL 


Allentown, Pa., Local 561—Lloyd Laza- 
rus, Donald H. Weisel. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Local 43—Joseph F. 
Reger. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Anthony J. 
Bond. 

Beaver Falis, Pa., Local 82—E. H. 
Harris. 

Brockton, Mass., Local 138 — Edward 
Manning. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—G. M. Besch- 


witz, John P. O'Neill, Sam Kaufman, Paul 


Kargel, Moses Weil, Max Hadrika, Eone 
P. Richey, Hyman Fiedelman, Gardell 
Simons. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Geo. Wiggins. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Local 1—Max Hadrika. 


Clinton, lowa, Local 79—-Andrew Niel- 
sen. 

Conneaut, Ohio, Local 107—James D. 
Call. 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Haidee Dayne, 
Alfred Cooper, Burnie Shaw Redmon, 
Joseph W. (Judge) Robins, Thomas J. 
Spencer, Jr. 

Duluth, Minn., Local 18—Robert Tala- 
rico, Eugene Rheaume. 

Erie, Pa, Local 17—Robert E. Beatty. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Jack Salter. 

Iron Mountain, Mich., Local 249—Joseph 
DeRidder, Lionel Nault. 


Kokomo, Indiana, Local 141 — Robert 
Croddy. 

Louisville, Ky., Local 11— Owen A. 
Kopp. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Charles 
Coe, Charles C. Grundy, Pierre Olker, Ron 
Phillips, Kaufman Raissa, Clemens F. 
Riedemann, Olga Trumbull, Billy Castle, 
Thornton C. Chamberlain, Robert Cramp- 
ton, Robert N. Estep, Robert Gafner 
(Robert Gay), Bert Glickman, Raymond 
Jasper, Ian Kerr, Bert Maser, James 
Pease, Oliver E. Tudor, Don Walker. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406— 
Victor Dorigo, Donat Boudreau. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71— Vernon 
Winton. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Michael 
Evans, Edward Futran, Clyde A. Hart, 
Giuseppe Iladicicco, Frederick King, Paul 
Litke, William M. McCormick, Frank 
Molinaro, James J. Moroney, Irving Nazer, 


David R. Oliver, William Schulz, Inez * 
Shannon (Shivers), Gardell Simons, 
Michael Trafficante. 

Philadelphia, Pa,, Local 3—Mary D. 
McEntee. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Edw. J. 
Desko, John Richard Swales, Sidney 
Snitkin, James A. Dalzell, Herman E. 
Ehlers. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66— Fred F. 
Gerew, Jacob F. Bowser, John Schrank. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Local 78— Oscar H. 
Matthes, William J. Blaich, Fred A. In- 
gerson. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—Edward 
G. “Johnny” Godfrey. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— Hans 
Koenig, Ralph Jordan. 


St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Oscar Erick- 
sen. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12— Paul 
Ficker. 


Topeka, Kans., Local 36—Melvin Mor- 
riss. . t 
Toronto, Ont.,. Canada, 


Local 149— 










YOU NEED THIS LIST: 
Important publishers’ current publications 
Songs in preparation 
Best orchestration: sellers of the month 
Best sheet music sellers of the month 
Top tunes on the air during the month 
Records slated for early release . 
Electrical Transcriptions slated for early release 
Best record sellers. of the month 
Record Fans’ favorite artist and records in demand 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


The important news in all branches of the music business written by sixteen 
important columnists, covering news of publishers, contact men, song-writers, 
songs, records, radio, orchestras, Hollywood, theatre, night club, cocktail, 
gal vocalists, agency requirements, hill billy, Harlem, long hair, army, etc. 


IF YOU HAVEN’T THE TIME 


to read the 100 or more publications in the music and entertainment field, 
and want a quick digest of all the important music news, 


READ THE 
a 


: “Tine Dex Digest. “hs 


© CONCISE FACTS NEWS AnD GOSS OF THE me pe a, ; 
a‘ 






















A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
Only 10c per copy — 12 issues for $1.00 


FOREIGN AND CANADA 15c Per Copy—1i2 Issues for $1.50 (U. S. Currency) 
If your news dealer can’t supply you, send your remittance to 


TUNE-DEX DIGEST, 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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SINCE MUSIC IS YOUR BUSINESS | 








MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


Hulton 


ELECTRIC 
OIL 


The same secret formulas 
and processes discovered 
by Frank Holton in 1896 
are faithfully used in 
Holton oil today. : 


It cleans, lubricates 
and lasts longer. 


AT DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


A Classified and Alphabetical List of the Best and 
Most Popular Standard Foxtrots, Waltzes, Show 
Tunes, Rumbas, etc. (36 Headings, over 2000 
Titles, with Original Keys & Starting Notes.) Plus, 
A Handy Fake List & Song Reminder of Top Tunes. 
Covers the Whole Field of Popular Music. 





SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY 50. 


(5 Copies for $2.00) 
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VIENNESE WALTZES 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED FOR DANCE, RADIO, CONCERT OR SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS. 
By GEORGE ROSEY 














4 
E 
VIENNESE WALTZES VIENNESE WALTZES 
ALBUM No. 1 ALBUM No. 2 
1. WINE, WOMAN AND SONG....Strauss 1. LIFE’S ENJOYMENT .................... Strauss 
2. ANTISTS LIFE. .............02........ sees tTAQUSS 2. THOUSAND AND ONE ; 
2 Ree Strauss IEE iSbaeicicscahendardeseateinccesaciied Strauss © 
4. TALES FROM THE VIENNA 3. CHANTILLY WALTZES.......... Waldteufel 
RN cre lea tS 8 | Strauss 4. RETURN OF SPRING............ Waldteufel 
5. ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE “oS 4 Ow eee Waldteufel 
BEE ae Strauss 6. ACCLAMATIONS ................... Waldteufel 
SUTRA SP Waldteufel 7. VALSE MILITAIRBE ................ Waldteufel 
ie . ) SRS Waldteufel 8. LOVE AND SPRING.............. Waldteufel 
Ba iaiiatnioracsnasccccbedesessccscbecs Waldteufel De. FTE © a Aticipeniocamisncsncecevivtinciactel Corbin 
ey II ethiccebintssccnesececcaesicoiie’ Waldteufel | 10. COPPELIA WALTZES .................. Delibes 
10. 11. MOONLIGHT ON THE 
ll. I elincirnigulitessiesilew nipaccsecsesunall Fetras 
12. > ay CU Ganne 
13. 13. GUNG’L WALTZES ...................... Gung] 
14, ee ft ___ . - SRSRESE Jaxone 
15. BG TI sicicesinccebcnesccsreececsincsonman Rosey ' 
16. 16. ZIEHRER WALTZES ....................... Ziehrer 














No lengthy introductions. No confusing codas. No complicated D.C. or D.S. signs. 
Straight playing from beginning to end. All woodwind and brass parts in Bb. Each 
waltz complete, no abbreviations. All parts thoroughly cued, can be played with any 
combination of instruments. Lead parts: Piano, Ist Violin and E Alto Saxophone. Buy 
the parts you need. Most useful and ECONOMICAL ALBUMS of Viennese Waltzes. 


Send For Complete Catalogue of Concert Orchestra Albums. 
Important When Piaying on Summer Jobs. 














INSTRUMENTATION — 
Piano Cello 2nd Clarinet in Bb Trombone 
Ist Violin Bass Horns in F Drums 
2nd Violin Flute lst Trumpet in Bb Eb Alto Saxophone 
Viola Ist Clarinet in Bb 2nd Trumpet in Bb Bb Tenor Saxophone 


PRICE EACH INSTRUMENT PART $.50— PIANO $1.00 


ALFRED MUSIC CO.Inc. _ 


145 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y% 








32 World's Most at rree 














Ernest L. Hawkhisstone. 
York, Pa., Local 472—Wm. F. Gunnet. 


ALL OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7th WAR LOA 
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= truth must have been borne home unequivocably. to every citizen of 


the United States during the past month that music ¢an reach the 
human heart in times of great emotional crises more effectively thati 
any other medium. Every citizen of us who, in those bitter days following 


reached to the very core of our grief. 


_the death of our great President sought solace in concert hall, in church, 
at the radio, found that, when words failed to ease the pain, music’s message 
Not a symphony orchestra but during | 


those days doubled its role, dispensing not only harmonies but calmness 
and comfort as well. Thus our great conductors fulfilled a mission tran- 


scending even that of statesmen or churchmen. 


our sorrow, our bewilderment, put 
these within the realm of things 
human and things manageable. 


Such a need, for example, did Serge 
Koussevitzky fill when he conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in a concert 
in New York on April 14th. Against the 
black drape at the rear of the stage hung 
an American flag. The orchestra was led 
in the playing of Shostakovich’s Eighth 
Symphony, written “as an expression of 
the tragedy and pain which humanity has 
undergone”. Next followed the first two 
movements of the “Eroica’” Symphony of 
Beethoven ending with the noble Funeral 
March and a setting by Randolph Thomp- 
son of words from the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson. No applause marred the per- 
fect unfoldment of the program. Last 
eame a moment of silence and a playing 
of the National Anthem. This was all. 
Yet the audience listening in soundless 
reverence felt itself relieved of the crush- 
ing weight of its grief, felt itself able to 
continue humanity’s struggle with hope 
and courage. Music had again fulfilled 
its function as the great healer and the 
great heartener. 


Boston 


HE first concert of the sixtieth season 
of the Boston Symphony “Pop” concerts, 
Arthur Fiedler conducting, occurred on 
May 5th. These programs will be broad- 
east over the Blue Network on Saturdays 














Music speaking our pain, 
throughout the summer. The series was 
inaugurated on July 11, 1885, by Wilhelm 


Gericke, second of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s conductors. 





The reorganized Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra of Boston, Paul Cherkassky con- 
ductor, concluded its nineteenth season 
last month with a program of American- 
Russian works. Harold Rubens was solo- 
ist in the Shostakovich Piano Concerto. 


New York 
HEN on April 15th the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra com- 
pleted its 103rd year, it, bad a season to 
look back on of which it mséné well be 
proud. One hundred and fourteen con- 
certs had been presented during the 
twenty-eight weeks, eight eminent con- 
ductors had led the orchestra; a consid- 
erably larger percentage of new music by 
Americans and other composers had been 
performed than in earlier seasons; a large 
number of master works had been pre- 
sented, more than the usual number with 
chorus; and several. premieres, world- 
wide and local, of significant works had 
occurred. In short, the orchestra had 
proved itself a more efficient, more potent 

organism than ever before. 

Among the Americans whose works ap- 
peared on the programs were Samuel 
Barber, John Alden Carpenter, Paul Cres- 
ton, Lukas Foss, Rudolph Ganz, Roy Har- 
ris, Arthur Kreutz, Douglas Moore, Walter 
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Piston, William Schuman, John’ Philip 
Sousa, William Grant Still and Virgil 
Thomson. .°. 

Though its season is ended, the orches- 
tra is still continuing its Sunday broad- 
casts before invited audiences. In addi- 
tion to the regular director, Artur Rod- 
zinski, it will be conducted by Bruno 
Walter,, Eugene Ormandy, -George Szell, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and Fritz Reiner. 





The Stadium Concerts’ Defense Enter- 
tainment Committee will play host to 


| 50,000 service men and women at its con- 


certs at the Lewisohn Stadium this sum- 
mer. 





The National Orchestral Association 
gave twenty-six reading rehearsals of new 
American works during its regular sea- 
son which ended April 30th. This is the 
first year that the rehearsals have been 
broadcast. 





DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 





Philadelphia 
IMITRI MITROPOULOS has been chos- 
en artistic director of the Robin Hood 
Dell season—its sixteenth—which will be- 
gin June 18th and end August 3rd. He 
will himself conduct twenty-three of the 
twenty-eight programs scheduled. Artists 





Three 





of highest renown have already been en- 
gaged: violinists Bronislaw. Huberman 
and Henri Temianka; pianists, Hilde 
Somer, Alec Templeton, Vronsky and 
Babin; cellist, Samuel Mayes; horn- 
player, James Chambers. , 

The ‘Robin’ Hood Dell Symphony Or- 
chestra numbers ‘ninety players the ma- 
jority of whom are members of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. 





The Philadelphia Orchestra under. Eu- 
gene Ormandy' and Sail Caston ‘appeared 
at all of the concerts of the fifty-second 


annual: May Festival of the University of 
Michigan held May 3rd through 6th in 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. Sane 





The’ Pension Foundation concert has 
had to be postponed twice, once because 
of ‘the indisposition of Toscanini and. 
once because of that of Bruno Walter. 
The latter, in sending regrets,’ expressed 
the hope that a postponement would be 
possible. As a consequence the concert 
is now scheduled for May 15th. 





The 1945-46 season of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will open September 28th, an 
earlier date than usual so that the or- 
chestra. may be enabled to play for the 
Worcester Music Festival, in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, during the week of Octo- 
ber 8th. Conductor Eugene Ormandy will 
direct: five of these programs and asso- 
ciate conductor Saul Caston, one. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


HE Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra 

has already announced its orchestra 
schedule for the 1945-46 season. On Octo- 
ber 9th, the American pianist, Eugene 
Istomin, will ‘be the guest artist. On 
November 13th, the Columbia All-Star 
Opera Quartet, Mimi Benzell, Helen 
Olheim, William Horne and John Baker, 
will present “an operatic program of 
quartets, duets and arias from the operas 
you love”. On December 4th and March 
5th the Philadelphia Orchestra will pre- 
sent a concert, and on February 6th, 
Maxine Stellman of the Metropolitan will 
be soloist, the Harrisburg Symphony 
again performing. At the concerts of 
March 12th and April 28rd the soloists 
will be. respectively Grace Castagnetta, 
pianist, and Arthur LeBlanc, Canadian 
violinist. 

The orchestra’s conductor 
King Raudenbush. 


is George 
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Washington 


HE National Symphony Orchestra, of 
which Hans Kimgler is:conductor, will 
open its 1945-46 seasSen October 28th. Nine 
Wednesday evening concerts—seven with 
soloists—will be played in contrast to this 
year’s eight. The Sunday afternoon series 
will consist of eight /concerts with soloists 
and two all-orchestral programs. 


Rochester 


E fifteenth annual Festival of Ameri- 

can Music, at Rochester, New York, 
April 24th-28th, enlisted the services of 
the Eastman School Senior Symphony 
Orchestra, Rochester Civic Orchestra and 
the Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orches- 
tra, all under Howard Hanson, as well as 
the Eastman School Little Symphony, 
under Paul White. The programs were 
devoted to works by thirty-two compos- 
ers, most of whom have been closely asso- 
ciated with the American Composers’ Con- 
certs from the start. 


Indianapolis 


HE program-note booklets of the Indi- 

anapolis Symphony Orchestra are al- 
ways informative and entertaining, but 
those issued for the last concert of each 
season are especially so. For one thing, 
the season’s programs are printed in toto, 
together with lists of various types of 
compositions. Thus in the present pam- 
phlet we count nine overtures, twelve 
symphonies, thirty-seven compositions by 


Americans, three choral works, four 
world premieres and fifteen Indianapolis 
premieres. 





DR. HOWARD HANSON 








Also, we are provided with a brief 
prospectus of the 1945-46 season, Dr. 
Fabien Sevitzky’s ninth as music director 
and conductor of the orchestra. The sea- 
son is to open November 3rd and close 
March 31st. Soloists wilt be William Ka- 
pell, pianist; Miliza Korjus, coloratura 











soprano; Oscar Levant, pianist; Nathan 


Milstein, violinist; Richard Crooks, tenor; 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, Simon Barere, 
pianist, Edmund Kurtz, ’cellist, Alexander 


Brailowsky, pianist, and Patricia Travers, 


violinist. 


Detroit 

ARL KRUEGER, conductor of the De- 

troit Symphony Orchestra, has signed 
a contract to continue with that orchestra 
for ten years as its music director. This 
is probably one of the longest agreements 
ever .offered a conductor. The reason? 
“We want to assure ourselves”, Henry H. 
Riechhold, president of the orchestra, ex- 
plains, ‘of the continuing services of this 
brilliant conductor. After all, great in- 
stitutions are the lengthened shadows ‘of 
personalities. We are confident that the 
molding guidance of this master crafts- 


man will make the Detroit Symphony the 


peer of any orchestra in the world.” 


Columbus, Ohio 


HE final concert of the fourth season 

of the Columbus Philharmonic Orches- 
tra was presented under the baton of 
Izler Solomon on April 3rd. This con- 
ductor was violin soloist on the same 
program, his first appearance in Columbus 
in this capacity. During the past year 
Mr. Solomon has adhered consistently to 
his principle of offering his audiences the 
best in new works, American and foreign, 
as well as the standard orchestral reper- 
toire. The outstanding soloists—Isaac 














IKE all great guitarists Les Paul, featured 

NBC radio artist in Hollywood, prefers Gibson. He chooses the electric 
Spanish guitar for his famous radio specialties because of its 
brilliance, beautiful tone color and balance. Those flying fingers 
that thrill listeners nightly over the great networks with 

their lightning technique require the dependability ‘‘in action” that 
has always characterized Gibson instruments. See your 

dealer about reserving a Gibson for you when they again 

will be available. They're worth waiting for! 


MICHIGAN 





. April 12th and 14th. 








a 
Stern, violinist, William Primrose, violig 
Maria Kurenko, soprano, William Ka 
pianist and Joseph Schuster, cellist—yw. 
supported by excellent orchestral qa 
paniments in programs exceptionall 
coordinated. 7 


Cleveland 


RICH LEINSDORF, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, who has been ahh 
sent from his post because of a period of 
service in the United States Army, made 
his first appearances with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in fifteen months at the fingy 
concerts of its twenty-seventh season on 
Mr. Leinsdorf wil} 
aiso lead the Cleveland Orchestra in thé 
opening concerts of its twenty-eighth geg. 
son on October 11th and 13th. 
The final program of the “Twilight Cop. 
certs” was presented under the direction 
of Rudolph Ringwall on April 15th. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


T its fourth concert of the season, the 

Charleston Symphony Orchestra, cop. 
ducted by Antonio Modarelli, presented 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5. The lat 
ter portion of the program comprised 
ballet presentations by the Petty Schoo} 
of the Dance. 


Chicago 


A’ its final concerts of the season, April 
19th and 20th, conducted by Désiré 
Defauw, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
presented an _ all-Beethoven program, 
which included this composer’s Ninth 
Symphony. 

George A. Kuyper, manager of the or 
chestra, has announced that fifteen in. 
strumentalists and six vocalists will ap 
pear as soloists next season, the orcheg 
tra’s fifty-fifth. 


Rockford, Illinois 


HE Rockford Civic Symphony Orches 

tra launched via the pages of its 
chatty paper, “The Orchestrian”, an ap 
peal for 1945-46 season memberships: 
“The $10.00 memberships are offered to 
sponsors who are interested in the sue 
cess of our Civic Symphony Orchestra to 
the extent that they are willing to make 
this extra contribution. If you have the 
sincere desire to see our Civic Symphony 
Orchestra progress on a sound financial 
basis we hope’you will find it possible 
to purchase a $10.00 membership as an 
expression of your faith and your inter 
est in the orchestra.” 


Madison, Wisconsin 


HE Madison Civic Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Dr. Sigfrid 
Prager, concluded its 1944-45 season with 


a performance of Verdi’s Requiem. The 
Madison Civie Chorus assisted. The solo 
quartet consisted of Dorothy Cornfield, 


soprano; Freda Abbott Mineman, mezzo; 
Carl Fischer Nieman, tenor, and John 
Clayton, baritone, all of whom, according 
to the local critic, Alexius Baas, “ac 
quitted themselves beautifully not only 
in the various solos assigned them but 
in the difficult ensembles.” The orches- 
tra “played with fire and feeling while 
the chorus, from the first prayerful ‘Grant 
them rest’ to the intensely dramatic and 
difficult fugal passages of the ‘Libera’, 
sang an inspired performance. Dr. Prager 
directed with his usual complete command 
of the forces under his baton.” 


Duluth 


T its “Gala Closing Concert” of the 

season, on April 27th, the Duluth Sym- 
phony Orchestra under its regular col 
ductor, Tauno Hannikainen, presented as 
the first work on the program the Second 
Symphony of Beethoven. The after-inter- 
mission portion included a 
arias sung by Jan Peerce: the tender and 
lovely “Where’er You Walk” from Hat- 
del’s “Semele”, and the glorious “O Para- 
diso” from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana”. 


New Orleans 
ASSIMO FRECCIA has been re-engaged 


as conductor of the New Orleans Sym 
phony for the 1945-46 season. 


~ Montreal 


LEXANDER BROTT, who besides being 
concertmaster of Les Concerts Sy@ 
phoniques in Montreal, is a composer of 
parts, was present at the performance by 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra on 
March 20th of his “War and Peace” sym 
phony inspired by the present world com 
flict and dedicated to Sir Thomas Bee 
cham who encouraged him to complete 
it after seeing the first part. Evident 
throughout were Mr. Brott’s brilliant tech- 
nical powers and individuality. The sug 
gestion of mechanized warfare is deftly 
made without resorting to blatancy. Cole 
ductor Sir Ernest MacMillan brought out 
every aspect of this complex and su 
work, 
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(Continued from Page One) 


















CITY ; ORCHESTRA Conductor Members 
DR aberdeen, Wash... High School Symphony... Kenneth Hijelmerik-........... . 45 
a Ni Beaks Albany Symphony Orchestra...........0« Rudolph Thomas ........s.ss0 100 
Allentown, Penna. .. .... WSAN - WCBA Little Symphony.... Arthur A. Mattern:...........0 27 
Alton, Illinois ............ ....Madison County Symphony..... leboaplahabbeaia Max Tartasky ........ Bat 
Altoona, Penna. . Altoona Civic Symphony.....:......cecceseees Russell Gerhart ...... . 60 
Austin, TEXAS ......ssseseeseseeee Austin Symphony Orchestra.......... ..H. Buytendorp ........... .. 60 







Baltimore, Maryland .......... Baltimore Symphony Orchestra......... ...Reginald Stewart .. 

























Battle Creek, Mich...... ....Battle Creek Symphony Orchestra.........Raymond Gould .... 60 
Belleville, Illinois ... wePhilharmonic Orchestra ......sesesseseles «Don Foster .2.........0. .. 50 
Bloomfield, N. J. ....... ...Lloeomfield Symphony Orchestra............Walter Kurkewicz .......ccce 65 
Boise, Idaho ....... ...Boise Symphony Orchestra............ soele Fo PORE. isisieic tig 24 
Boston, Mass. ..... ..Boston ‘'Pops’” Orchestra............ sooo DTH FATS ocicsiisccoceeness 
Becton, Mass. ..... ...boston Symphony Orchestra...... ...serge Koussevitzky ............ 
Boston, Mass. ........ «civic Symphony Orchestre ............ Paul Cherkassky ........ss0sce0 
Brockton, Mass. ........s:scesseee Brockton Symphony Orchestrd.........s000 George Sawyer. wc 35 
Brockton; Mass. .......:ssssessee Whitman Orchestral Club.............ccccee Lin (oc. ee eee ee 35 
Buffalo, N. Y. ........ cage enema PVR acrpmascanilic uch is ons cadsssonkcinsateepactshoncdlcdoveessiageariveieocis 68 
Canton, Ohio ........000 ..-anton Symphony Orchéstra..........:cs000 Richard W. Oppenheim...... 60 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa..........Cedar Rapids Symphony Orchestra........ Joseph H. Kitclein................ 60: 
Charleston, W. Va. .........00 Charleston Symphony Orchestra............ Antonio Modarelli .............. 70 
Charlotte, N. Cy... Charlotte Symphony Orchestrd..........00 Guillermo De Roxlo............ 50 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ..........Chattanooga Symphony Orchestra.......... Arthur Plettner .......... «6S 
Chicago, Illinois «0... Chicago Business Men's Orchestra........ George Dasch .... 

Chicago, Illinois ...... Chicago Symphony Orchestra...........s000 Desire Defauw .......... 

Chicago, Illinois ..... Chicago Women’s Symphony.......... ...Jerzy Bojanowski .... 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra ...Eugene Goossens .... 
Cleveland, Ohio .............0 Cleveland Orchestra ......ccsssscssssseessseneeees Erich Leinsdorf .....2..........0+. 
Colorado Springs, Colo....... Colorado Springs Symphony.............cc0000 Dr. Frederick Roothroyd.... 65 
BMEICE, $5. Go, ecerccessovecvecss Southern Symphony Orchestra....a......0 Carl Bamberger 

Columbus, Ohio ....... Columbus Philharmonic Symphony........ Izler Solomon. .......... 






Davenport, Iowa ..... Tri-City Symphony Orchestra...............s00e Oscar Anderson 

Dayton, Ohio ........... Dayton Philharmonic Orchestra............... Oni TEE: sisccciisscccctuws 
Denver, Colo. .......... .s..Denver Symphony Orchestra Guest Conductors 

BIND, CONG ssnsncscgsscnszscseinid CRIS. BURG CCN 6s viises dices sececisninstcscicrsatevisincdaceciehiadasaceanisicns 































































































Des Moines, Iowa.............. Drake University Orchestra....... ...Prof. Frank Noyes.. 
MEE: WAUOTRS . cdciisaciscosisisnees Detroit Symphony Orchestra Karl Krueger ......... 
Dover, Ohio Tuscarawas County Philharmonic.......... Gilbert Roehm ............. 
Duluth, Minn. .........cccesceeee Duluth Symphony Orchestrd.............:cc00 Tauno Hannikainen : 
Faston, Penna. ........ccsescssees Lafayette College Little Symphony.......... Dr. Warren E. Erb 
Edmonton, Alb., Canada....Edmonton Philharmonic Orchestra.......... Bis FRG acccccsiaicnsces 
NINE. IETS; snes sasencesagsatens Elizabeth Philharmonic Society................ August May tre 
El-Paso, Tex. ........0..ssescccee El Paso Symphony Orchestra H. Arthur Brown........cccee 
BE POT, ccsnsscciecsccevesioce *Erie Philharmonic Orchestra ereeaJORD FR, MORSE <cccccccscoccoscsee 
Essex County, N. J. ............ New Jersey SyMphony..........ccccsccessseceneee Dr. Feodor Weismann 
Evansville, Ind. ............ceee00 Evansville Philharmonic Orchestra........ George Dasch .................... 
Fall River, Mass. ............s00 Fall River Symphony Orchestra............ fe, RR rea 
BD AN. DIGI, cccachsccccessodnsen Fargo Civic Orchestrd.........00+ Sigvald Thompson ............. 30 
Fayetteville, Ark. ........s.s00 University Civic Orchestra William Hacker . 36 
OTE sscithinecccisostavaseeses Flint Symphony Orchestra Dr. W. W. Norton . 90 
Fond Du Lac, Wisc.........0+ Badger Symphony Orchestra Luigi Lombardi 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ............s00« Fort Wayne Civic Symphony Gaston Bailhe .........cceeceee 
Fort Wayne, Ind. .... Tort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra...... Hans Schweiger 
eg Rae Fresno State College Symphony.............. Arthur Berdahl ... 
Grand Rapids, Mich........... Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra........ Nicolai Malko ........cccseeeees 
Hammond, Ind. ............ese00 Gary Civic Symphony Orchestra............ Arthit GOWER - ccsscicccacsvedsavcoieas 
Harrisburg, Penna. ............-larrisburg Symphony Orchestra.............. George King Raudenbush 87 
BOO, COTM. acsscscecessevess Hartford Symphony Orchestra George Heck .........ccscscecs. 70 
Hibbing, Minn. ............s+0+ *Range Symphony Orchestra..............000 Luigi Lombardi ..........ss00. 40 
Houston, Texas ..................ouston ‘Symphony Orchestra...............00 Ernst H. Hoffmann.............. 75 
Hudson County, N. J........00 West Hudson Symphony.........cccccsecessees DS IIIING «sc ccedondasbirabeieceie 65 
Huntington, W. Va. ............ Huntington Symphony Orchestra............ Raymond Schoewe ............ 55 
Indianapolis, Ind. .... Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra.......... Fabien Sevitzky .......:........ 
NCTE, Yo. enssdvassonss ...cornell University Orchestrd...............000 John M. Kuypers.................. 60 
Time, N.Y. ..00s....0008. ..lthaca College Orchestrd...........:ccsccceeteee Lynn B. Bogatt.............:c00 60 
Jackson, Miss. °.......... ..Jackson Symphony Orchestra «Theodore Russell .... «SF 
ROMY, IN. J.....cscssssesteces New Jersey Philharmonic Society............ Fels JORGE: ks aoscckeninecvctn ice 60 
Johnstown, Penna. ........... *Johristawn- Miumiaipall By Gain. <.....5...ceicscesicscsssocesdasacchacsccoceceeeedetereSieceice 60 
Joliet, Tinois ..........scesseseee Joliet Symphony Orchestra............. Pasquale Crescenti ............ 55 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .... ..Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra Herman Felber, Jr.............. 76 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... ..Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra......Efrem Kurtz ....cc.cccsscseessseeeee 
Kenosha, Wisc. ........ ..Kenosha Symphony Orchesttd...........ss000 Richard Czerwonky ........... 70 
Lansing, Mich. ....... ..Lansing Symphony Orchestra eT | eee ee 
LinGoln, Nebr. ........0..cccccsees Lincoln Symphony Orchestra................00 Henri Pensis ...........ccsseseee0es 
Lawrence, Mass. ........s.ss0 Lawrence High School Alumni Ass’n......Robert Sault .......ccccccceee 
Long Beach, Calif. ..... ...Women’s Symphony Orchestra...............£va Anderson 
Long Beach, Calif. ........00+ Long Beach Philharmonic Orchestra......Robert Resta ..............- 
Los Angeles, Callif............200 Hollywood Bowl] Orchestra.........scsccesseeeee Leopold Stokowski .......... 
Los Angeles, Calif. ........00 Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles..Alfred Wallenstein 
Louisville, Ws: \cedstosnstens ...Louisville Philharmonic Orchestra.......... Robert S. Whitney 
Madison, Wisc. .... ...Madison Civic Symphony Orchestra...... Dr. Sigfred Prager 
Memphis, Tenn. ..........s+0e00 Memphis Symphony Orchestrd...........0+ Burnet C. Tuthill.................. 
Miami, Floridar ..........:cssse00 University of Miami Symphony..........5.... Modeste Alloo .........ccccccee 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ... ...Milwaukee Symphony ............00 Julius Ehriich ...... 
Milwaukee, Wisc. .............Symphony Under the Stars Jerzy Bojanowski 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............ Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.......... Dimitri Mitropoulos ............ 
Missoula, Mont. .......s..sses0 *Missoula Civic Symphony Orchestra......Gustav Fischer 
Missoula, Mont. ....c..c..cseseeee University Symphony. .....csccceccsecsedeseeerees A. H. Weisberg.... 
Montreal, Canada ... .... Les Concerts Symphoniques de Montreadll.............cccccssseeseeeeesees 
Montreal, Canada .........+00 EE Rei eI sibs ptensnnsdhcdostcdbsskcgercinthiashche seh agdibsnéieddacbansenttatholeedlneoaes 
Montreal, Canada ..........00 Los Festivals deo Montrecth.ioa..s..s:sissssscnssssssscssncsssssnevenisocsecdbrovensssesonteosees 
Montreal, Canada ... «Orchestre Philharmonique ............. 
Montreal, Canada ...... ....Montreal Women’s Symphony ira 
Muncie, Ind. ............0 ...Muncie Community Symphony................ Co hy Tika acces nied 50 
Muskegon, Mich. ...:.... West Shore SyMphony............:csccsscssceseree Palmer Quackenbush ........ 45 
Newark, Ohio ............ «Philharmonic Orchestrd ........ccseseee pec GIA Baindscdenadsdeibecsedache 75 
New Bedford, Mass..........:+ New Bedford Symphony Orchestra..........Clarence Arey ............ . 40 
New Haven, Conn....... -New Haven Symphony Orchestra............ David Stanley Smith.......... 85 
New Orleans, Lat.....csssss0000 New Orleans Symphony Orchestra.......... Massimo Freccia ......... z. 78 
Bee Yorke, N.Y ..cscccecoseoees American Youth Orchestrd..........00+ a .. 80 
New York, N. Y........ ..«National Orchestral Association 
New York, N. Y.... .weN. B. C. Symphony Orchestrd...........000 
New York, N. Yuncccccscscsesseee New York Philharmonic-Symphony......... Artur Rodzinski ........... 
New York, N. Y........... wwNew York City Symphony..........ccccssseeee Leopold Stokowski ...... and 
Niagara Falls, N. Yo... Philharmonic Orches. of Niagara Falls..Louis Altieri ...000...00...0c0000 50 
BNE WG, sccsncssrvasessdodeonst Norfolk Symphony Orchestra............ss000 Henry Cowles Whitehead... 69 
Northampton, Mass. .........Smith College Symphony............ -«-Raymond B. Black............ 40 
i RCRA Nutley Symphony Orchestrd............-ss000 Nicholas Karambelis ........ 65 
Oklahoma City, Okla........ Oklahoma State Symphony................:008 Victor Alessandro ............. 70 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada.......OH#awa Philharmonic Symphony.. «Allard de Ridder............. 52 
Peoria, Tinois .....ssscsssesesvee Peoria Symphony Orchestra............04/ .Elmer Szepessy ........ 40 
Philadelphia, Penna. ....... Philadelphia Orchestre ...:..ccccccscsescesesseeees Eugene Ormandy .... 
Pittsburgh, PES dcntscunntnes Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra.............. PSUR TROUGE o.Sivncciccctecescenislese 
Portland, Maine .........:.ss Portland Symphony Orchestra.............:00 Russell Ames Cook............ 60 
Portland, Oregon Portland Junior Symphony.........:.c:ccsecseee J. Gershkovitch ........... wee 60 
Pottstown, Penna. Pottstown Civic Symphony..............ccsceceee J. Kenneth Moorse . . 60 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. sce. Dutchess County -Philharmonic.....:.......... George -Hagstrom 80 
ENMU ni csinssisck: coun Pueblo Symphony. Orchestra..............00 PRS RPO sscccenscctgihievetinnyetens 50 
Racine, Wisc. .......... Racine Symphony Orchestra........ Frederick Schulte .............. 40 
ding, Perna. .... Reading Symphony Orchestra Saul Caston ......ce0 wee 60 
chester, Minn. Rochester Symphony Orchestra.............. CUED FORO cncaiccsgrpictiintelins tes 45 
RS WBC» schinasa anita Rochester Civic-Philharmonile ..........0000 Jose Iturbi ....... ja 
ford, Tilinois ...........). Rockford Civic Symphony Orchestra......Arthur Zack ..:...... w+» 60 
iaw, Mich. \...... we SagGinaw Civic Orchestra........c.csssseseees William A. Boos.......... ss. 40 
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St Louis, IOI Sicotcncialabisdacien St. Louis Symphony Orchestra........:...«« Viadimir Golschmann........:. 





St. Paul, Minn. .......... 
Salt Lake City,‘ Utah. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas .. 
San Diego, ‘Calif: ....... 
San ‘Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. .... 
Schenectady, N.Y. .. 
Scranton, Penna. ...... 
Seattle, Wash. ........ 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Sioux ‘City, S. Dak. .. 
South Bend, Ind. .......... 
Springdale, Arkansas 


acted’ St. Paul Pop Concerts Symphony 
..Utah State Symphony 
..MeCune School Symphony 
..9an Antonio Symphony Orchestra 
..san Diego Symphony 


Clifford Reckow 
Hans Heniot .......cs0sssesse ay | 
Dr. Frank Asper........ iieebchiiehe 50 





Guest Coriductors . 
Pierre Monteux 
George Trombley 
. Anthony Stefani . me 
..Dr. Frieder Weissmann 


..9an Francisco Symphory Orchestra 
..sonoma County Symphony Orchestra... 








..seattle Symphony Orchestra 
..9ioux City Symphony Orchestra 
..Augustana College Symphony 
..south Bend Symphony Orchestra... 
Arkansas Symphony Orchestra 
Springfield, Mass. .............. Springfield. Symphony Orchestra:. 





Henri Pensis (acting) 
Richard J..Guderyahn 


William Hecker ........... fain 
..Harold Alex. Leslie 
..James Robertson 
William Fiedler 


Sprinafield, Mo. ........ 
Springfield, Ohio ... 
SS SSS SS 
Syracuam, MPS wlccciiuscescecd Syracuse University Symphony 
...letre Haute Symphony 


..Civic Symphony Orchestra 
..opringfield Symphony 


ae a ne ee 


t eden ae ot nepettetateniereappar—ae 


ymphony Orchssira... 









Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 





Toronto, Canada ............. ..loronto Promenade Symphony 
University of Arizon. rchéstra 
Wee Be Ae acide Utica Civic Symphony Orchestra.. 
Vancouver Symphony Orchestra 
Junior Symphony 
Waco Symphony 
...National Symphony Orchestra.... 
...Waterbury Civic Orchestra 
.«« WHOO Symphony Orchestra 
.... Waukegan Philharmonic Orchestra 
... Wausau Symphony Orchestra 
...Wheeling Symphony Society 
Wichita Symphony Orchestra 
Wilmington Symphony Orchestra... 
Worcester, Mass. ..........ss00e Worcester Philharmonic 
.” Yonkers Symphony Orchestra 
Yorn, -Bate sia al York Symphony Orchestra 
Youngstown Symphony Society 





Tucson, Arizona George C. Wilson 


..£. Alderwick, B. Shute. 


Gregori Garbovitsky 





Vancouver, B. C., Can 
Vancouver, B. C., Can 








Washington, D. C 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Waukegan, Illinois . 
Wausau, Wisc. ....... 
Wheeling, W. Va. ... 
Wichita, Kansas 
Wilmington, Delaware 








George Dausch 
Ennio Bolognini 
La Verne Peterson 
Antonio Modarella . 


a eee = 3 


..Harry E. Stausebach 
Youibera; Wi. Yi sick cacc 





Youngstown, Ohio 
*Temporarily disbanded. 


Michael Ficcocelli 























This is the MASTERPIECE REED 


It was conceived and materialized by the ablest and mos¢ outstanding reed 
maker in the industry. It combines all the advanced improvements, and is 
so designed, that with it, the most exacting musicians find complete playing 


MASTERPIECE Reeds are made only from the very finest cane by 
skilled craftsmen on high precision machinery. It is offered to musicians 
in two distinctly different cuts—the ‘‘Artist’’ and che ‘Professional’, with 
a range of eight different strengths. Both the MASTERPIECE ‘Artist’ 
Cut and the MASTERPIECE ‘Professional’ Cut afford the highest playing 
quality—such as pitch, power, mellowness, and durability. 


Widely known musicians agree that the MASTERPIECE Reed outplays 
and outlasts any other reed. 


"The World's Finest Reed—It 15 the MASTERPIECE” 

















Masterpiece Reeds are Sold at all Music Dealers 


FRENCH AMERICAN REED MFG. CO. 


1658 Broadway New York City 
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M. F. CONTI CO. 


Mehuiacturer of 


MUSICAL STRINGS 
For VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO and BASS 

By Permission of the War Production Board. 

OUR STRINGS’ ARE RECOMMENDED 

BY THE FINEST MUSICIANS—FOR 

TONE, FIFTH AND DURABILITY. 
Write for Price List and One VIOLIN A, Free 
Sample, to P. O. Box 122, Los Angeles 53, 
California. 














| The CHORD-O-GRAPH 


An invaluable aid to Swing Musicians, 
Arrangers, Composers, Boogie Woogie, 
Harmony Students and Classical Musi- 
cians. Shows chords at a glance and 
their construction—How to transpose— 
Modulation to any key. It's New! It's 
Different! Easy to understand. Not a 
gadget. For either beginner or advanced 
students. Any instrument. Price, $1.00. 
At your music dealer or order direct. 


DRISCOLL-CHERREY STUDIOS 
Dept. M., Leadmine, Wisconsin 


| asian 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





PRACTICAL KEYBOARD MODULA- 
TION, by Rob Roy Peery. ‘68 pages. 
Theodore Presser Company. $1.00. 

One indispensable in every pianist’s or 
composer’s bag of tricks «is the ability to 
modulate from any one key to any other. 
Most of them, however, seem to proceed 
on the assumption that the “longest way 
’round is the shortest (or at least pleas- 
antest) way home”, a conviction not al- 
ways shared by their audiences. In the 
cause of directness Rob Roy Peery. has 
herein presented, via notational examples 
with accompanying textual explanations, 
a series of stream-lined modulations, all 
very clear and all very practical. 

Not that such information will broaden 
one’s scope or uncover any particularly 
novel harmonic resources. It fills the 
more mundane and more urgent need of 
assisting accompanists through precari- 
ous transitions, of switching them with 
dispatch to a new starting-off chord. The 
author fully realizes this specialized pur- 


-to present this material in 





By HOPE STODDARD : J 





pose, indeed expresses in his foreword, the 
book's limitations: “This little book. is 
not a treatise on the art of modulation. 
It does attempt to point out the easiest 
way to pass from one key to another, and 
a manner 
understandable to the amateur performer”. 





THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC, by 
Roy Dickinson Welch. 216 pages. 
Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


Authors of books on ‘music appreciation 
have adopted various means of reducing 
the art to simple enough terms to be 
grasped by all listeners, a feat which the 
present volume makes possible if the stu- 
dent applies himself with at least ordi- 
nary diligence. 

In the first chapter, “The Art of Music 
and its Materials’, the student is made 
acquainted with the tools—scales, melody, 
harmony, rhythm—with which the musi- 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 























Learn “HOT” PLAYING 


Quick course to players of all instrumer 
make your own arrangements of ‘“‘HOT” 
choruses, obligatos, embellishments, figurat 
blue notes, neighboring notes,etc. Professiong 
and students find this course INVALUABHE 
FOR PUTTING VARIETY INTO.THEIR SOLE 


Modern Dance Arr "ae 


Duets, trios, quartettes and ensembles—s 
choruses—modulating to other keys—s 
sions — anticipations — organ points — 
effects—swingy backgrounds. @ 


Elmer B. Fuchs 35,5451, 197 § 0 
» memor 
| the Se 
"jn thei 
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War I 















WANTED 

GIRL TO HEAD LARGE MUSIC 

DEPARTMENT. 

Must Be Capable to Take Ful] 
Charge. 


Give full particulars of your 
past experience. TOP SALARY 
—splendid working conditions, 


BEST MUSIC COMPANY 
1529 Clay Street, Oakland 12, Calif, 


ENNY 
servi 
soldier 
the Ne 
June 5t! 
EDDI 
at City 
CHAF 
over th 


























WHERE A SAXOPHONE 


HAD To BE Goop: 





ts 


One letter in our mail the other day drew special attention. 
It was from a war prison camp in Germany. The writer 


was a member of the Royal Canadian Air Forces.* 


He was unlucky enough to be captured by the Germans. 
But he was lucky, too, in the prison camp—but let him tell it: ? 


“I am using a Martin Alto Sax (serial number 145206) is- 
sued by the American Red Cross. Here in the prison camp 
we have no repair facilities and a sax must be really good. 
My Martin has given exceptionally good results.” 


By now it’s a familiar story—the way Martins have stood 


up under the severest conditions of military service. Not a 
single Martin instrument supplied to the armed forces has 
been rejected or returned because of any defect. And mu- 


mi 





ELKHART, 








sicians in the service have written us from all parts of the 
world to praise the performance of the Martins they play. 


The reason is clear. In addition to their superb musical 
qualities, Martins have always been durably built for de- 
pendable and lasting service. Naturally the splendid new 
Martins which will be available after war restrictions are 


lifted will be distinguished for this quality. 


Incidentally, our RCAF correspondent asked us to send his 
Martin Post-War Purchase bond to his folks in Canada. 
Remember, this Martin bond is worth $25 cash on a new 
Martin instrument —and it’s free to any musician in the serv- 
ice now playing a Martin—his own, or government issue. 
Send name, address, and ‘serial number of the instrument 


and we'll mail the bond. 


INDIANA 


# Name supplied on request. 
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; F I to their colleague, Glenn Miller, 


presenting on “Glenn Miller: Day”, June 5th, at least one number in 
memory of this hero. This memorial day, arranged in- conjunction with 
the Seventh War Loan Drive, will be observed not only by top-flight bands 
in their various locations but by moving picture houses which will ‘put on 


special shows with admission by 


P-FLIGHT band leaders will have an opportunity to render homage 


reported “missing over Europe”. by 





War Bonds. 


Manhattan Medley 


ENNY GOODMAN has volunteered ‘his 

services for the all-star show and 
soldier pageant which will be staged at 
the New York Paramount Theatre on 
June 5th in honor of Major Glenn Miller. 

EDDIE CONDON played a jazz concert 
at City Center May 14th. 

CHARLIE SPIVAK, on April 25th, took 
over the stage bill at New York’s Para- 
mount Theatre. 

COUNT BASIE is opening a_ four- 
weeker on the stage of the Roxy Theatre 
this month. 

DUKE ELLINGTON’S four-week date 
at the “400 Club” closed May’ Ist. 

GENE KRUPA is set for a late-in-May 
date at the Capitol Theatre, that is, if the 
Chicago draft board hasn’t in the mean- 
while decided differently. (He’s classi- 
fied 1A.) 

GUY LOMBARDO started a series of 
one-nighters after his closing at the 
Roosevelt May 2nd. 

EDDIE STONE went into the Roosevelt 
May 8rd, this his first New York engage- 
ment. 





AL DONAHUE 





East Coast Cavalcade 


ANDY BROOKS began a four-weeker 

at the Terrace Room, Newark, April 
17th. 

BILLY ECKSTINE will play at the 
Apollo Theatre in Harlem, New York, the 
week of May 18th. 

TOMMY DORSEY opened Ed. Carroll’s 
Riverside Park, Agawam, Massachusetts, 
on April 28th, inaugurating its dance sea- 
s0n with top-flight bands. 


Mid-West Meanderings 

LYDE LUCAS is scheduled for Coney 

Island, Cincinnati, for the week of July 
13th. 

JOHNNY GILBERT opened the Dutch 
Mill, Delevan, Wisconsin, May 24th. 

JERRY WALD will open the summer 
season of Eastwood. Park, Detroit, May 
25th. 

WOODY HERMAN’S. orchestra will 
Play at Eastwood Garden,. Detroit,. June 
15th. 

BENNY STRONG’S orchestra initiated 
the Forest Park Highlands (St: Louis) 
summer season May 6th. 

CHARLIE AGNEW will open May 18th 
at the Aragon Ballroom, in Houston, 
Texas, for a six-week date. He completed 
four weeks at Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, May 15th. 

GEORGE OLSON opened at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, April 18th. 

BOBBY SHERWOOD led off the Elitch’s 


~ gag (Denver) summer season May 
th. 


Service Sign-Ups 
pou's JORDAN and his Tympani Five 
oe signed to go overseas. for: USO- 


months there, starting directly after. their 
second Paramount, New - York, engage- 
ment which will end July 10th. 


SHEP FIELDS’ orchestra will ‘go over- 
seas some time in June to. entertain 
troops. 


SAM DONAHUE and his Navy band 
are back in the United ‘States after tour- 
ing military bases for the past year to 
entertain Allied troops. For the present 


hospitals in-this country. 


restrictions are titted 


Pacific Pastime 


IMMIE LUNCEFORD, from May .15th Tie ve 
through: 30th, will take one-nighters in J, / 

Texas, Arizona and California. Then there : 4 an 7 
will be a one-weeker starting May 22nd SL i 
at the Orpheum Theatre, Los Angeles. ios 8° 


AL DONAHUE, after closing. his twenty- 
eight-week date at the Aragon BaHroom, 
Ocean Beach, California, May 3rd, began 
a’ ten-week series of: one-nighter and 


~ <3 ANY 
ya UTA 


A pledge as good as a bond—a gucrantee 
of truly fine cornets, trumpets and trombones 
they will- probably tour Naval bases and co be presented just as soon as produ 


ko 


TARG z DINNER, inc 








theatre dates’ along the coast. 





* KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS FOR VICTORY 
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“MICRO” 


LUBRICANTS 
AND POLISHES 


MAKE YOUR 
INSTRUMENT 
PLAY BETTER— 

LOOK BETTER! 





“MICRO” LUBRICANTS— 
Woodwind, Key dnd Pene- 
trating Oils are new, scien- 
tific ODORLESS and ‘GUM- 
LESS. formulas that perform 
efficiently in a‘l .tempera- 
tures. NO. FUSS—NO GUM 
—NO WASTE... ECONOM- 
ICAL—because a little goes 
a long way. 





“MICRO” NUSHINE METAL 
POLISHES are the:most pop- 
ular polishes used: by Musi- 
cal Instrument Dealers and 
Repair ‘Shops. For Gold 
Silver, Nickel, Brass and 
other. plated articles. Will 
not injure. the finest finish. 
Put up in a generous sized 
tube in-cream form,-or liquid 
in.a 3. ounce .handy. bottle. 


Preserve Your Instrument— 
Serve the War Effort! 





“MICRO” ‘Products are 
designed. io. give -top per- 
formance. Your instrument 
deserves the best. 


SEND. FOR FREE ‘MICRO’ CATALOG 


10 West 19th Street ) Dent 





Camp. Shows. They are set for three 


- Conserve your instrument . . . Improve your performance! 


YOUR REED INSTRUMENT 


MICRO MUSICAL PRODUCTS C 
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NEWS rrom THe FRONT 


PRIS III III III III IIA I ISIS ISIS IIS IIIS III IIIA IAI AA I A A I I I I I 


The American Federation of Musicians 
now has 37,555 of its meibers in the 
Armed Forces. ; 





DWARD J. NOWAK, MMS2c (CBMU 
517, Fleet P. O., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia) who is a member of Local 

746, Plainfield, New Jersey, and of Local 
204, New Brunswick,.New Jersey, writes 
us a breezy letter from the South Pacific 
which we think you all will enjoy reading. 
“Dear Editor”, he begins, “I’ve been Sea- 
beeing the Pacific for the past eighteen 
months and along with other adventures 
have observed the effect of music, or the 
lack of it, on both the service men and 
on the many varieties of natives. 

“The Seabee powers-that-be have pro- 
vided to some degree for musical recrea- 
tion. But since two or three sweet-potato- 
flutes, the inevitable bugle, a you-wind-it 
phonograph, a uke and a guitar which 





even a hock shop would not take a chance 
on, constitute my particular outfit’s musi- 
cal equipment, music for us is largely 
where we find it. 

“A couple of us were wandering through 
one semi-civilized village out here, when 
we perked up our ears on hearing the 
jangle of an out-of-tune piano, emanating 
from an upper-crust native shack. In we 
went and there a dark-skinned nine-year- 
old was struggling through ‘Oh, Johnny’, 
learned from her English-speaking mother 
who had been educated in New Zealand. 
Immediately we became the honored 
guests with our doubtful renditions of 
the tunes America was humming before 
we left for the wars. 

“Of all the islands our G. I. feet have 
trod, the one and only Red Cross Can- 
teen we found was in the Solomons. Be- 
sides coffee, doughnuts and a half dozen 
very commendable Red Cross gals, there 
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was a honey of a Steinway spinet. I- 
found myself spending many hours play- 
ing tunes, new and old, for the dogfaces, 
sailors and leather-necks. 

“As of now we're in the Philippines, 
struggling through mud, where at long 
last our recreational appetites are being 
satisfied with more than the nightly third- 
rate movie. There in the Chow Hall sits 
a banged-up piano which another outfit 
had the foresight to bring, and nightly 
I hold forth at the pianoforte, playing re- 
quests which range anywhere from the 
long-haired opuses to minor key take- 
offs on ‘Three Blind Mice’,. Vocalists 
who could never excite encores back home 
have a place in the sun here. 

“We even have our own ‘Hit Parade’: 
‘I’ll Walk Alone’ holds first place; ‘Sweet 
Lorraine’ comes second; ‘Siboney’ is 
third; and “Tea for Two’, ‘Ave Maria’ and 
an original ‘Concerto in the Russian Motif 
on Loch Lomond’ bring up the rear. But 
the natives still prefer their beloved, ‘You 
Are My Sunshine’. 

“Musical enthusiasm runs so high that 
I spend a good deal of my free time giv- 
ing lessons. Besides, now, we are being 
treated to programs given by the Fleet 
Band and U. S. O..Camp Shows. ‘Hellza- 





a 


poppin’’ and, more recently, ‘This ig the = 


Army’ played here, and the show goes on 
even with deep mud, high winds 
pounding rain. The theatre is ja 
with entertainment-hungry and apprecig. 


tive service men, and having a seat foyp 
or five coconut logs from the stage jg — 


indeed a highly prized possession!” 


So closes “Seabeeistically and Broth. 
erly” this interesting picture of musica] 


activities in this distant. post. Write ug 
again, Nowak, and may other of our mem. 
bers follow your example! 


PANCAKE TURNERS’ PARADISE 
Yeomen, corpsmen, truck drivers, Dipe 


’ fitters, carpenters, electricians, linemen, 


coxswains, boatswains and seamen firgt 
and second-class made up the audiences 
when recently concerts were given at 
Milna Bay, Papua, New Guinea, by Means 
of records. Works by Bach, Mozart, Vic 
tor .Herbert, Enesco, Rimsky-Korsakoff 


and Johann Strauss made up the pro 


grams. This is just one instance of the 
work of The Armed Forces Master Reg. 
ords, Inc., organized in June, 1942, ong 
voluntary basis, and with no paid staff, 
Men in sick bay as well as the able 
bodied ask constantly for records of musig 











Like the rich, vibrant 


G-String of a Stradivarius 


You’ve never before heard such low register tones 
flow from a flute. They remind you of the rich, 
vibrant melody from the G-string of a Stradivarius. 
You'll be surprised how the body and volume of 
the low tones easily balance those of the higher 
registers. That’s the Selmer Eighty... revolutionary 


new flute with the powerful low register. 


Presently made only for Uncle Sam, the new Selmer Eighty 
flute will be available to civilians almost immediately after 
victory is won. Tell your dealer you want to be the first to 


try it after V-day. 
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, CUSTOM SO FLUTE 


SELMER* ELKHART, INDIANA 
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masterpieces and in increasing numbers 

decline the jazz and the general run of 

the topical music of the day. The sym- 
phonic masters, probably, bring them, in 

iatant lands and exotic surroundings, a 

sense of the quality of their own civiliza- 
tion. 


TUNING HIS OWN 


Jose Iturbi, who in the span of three 
weeks plays on an average of fifty con- 
certs for servicemen, encounters such a 
variety of broken-down, decrepit pianos 
that hardly a recital passes without a 
few key tops coming off or a bammer 
flying out while he plays. Recently, at 
a hospitai where he was scheduied to piay, 
on a preliminary tour of the wards, he 
came upon a huge orem piano, seemingly 
intact. 

“Ts that for me? I will play on that?” 
he gulped. 

‘Well’, opined the officer in charge, 
seratching his head, “we just got it for 
the recreation room. It hasn’t been tuned 
yet. That little one over in the corner, 
we usually have concerts on that.” 

So Iturbi spent an hour and a half 
tuning the grand, and then gave his con- 
cert. “It was worth it”, he sighed after- 
ward. 


“SCATTERBRAIN” 


A mid-west Army Camp band, on hear- 
ing Frankie Masters’ orchestra was sched- 
uled to atrive on an Army bomber, de- 
cided to put out the welcome mat in good 
earnest. It went down to the field and, 
as the plane approached, struck up the 
leader’s theme _ song. However, out 
stepped, not the Masters crew, but the 
commanding general, who, highly pleased 
by such an enthusiastic reception, asked 
the name of the stirring work with which 
he had been greeted. The bandleader 
turned several shades of the rainbow be- 
fore stammering out, “Scatterbrain”. 


LADY BAGPIPER 


Bagpiper major in the Canadian Army, 
Lillian Grant, heads a pipe corps of four- 
teen pipers, four tenor drums and six side 
drums. All women, they are smart, effi- 
cient and ready to stand toe-to-toe with 
any men’s outfit. The standard CWAC 
uniform topped with Tam O’Shanter caps 
is the issued parade uniform, but Miss 
Grant hopes soon to have them outfitted 
in the traditional kilts. 


OURS and THE NATION'S LOSS 
* 








Local 3, Indianapolis, Indiana: Jack 
Salter. 
Local 18, Duluth, Minnesota: Eugene 


Rheaume, February 7, 1945; Robert Tala- 


rico, March 1, 1945. 


Local 36, Topeka, Kansas: Melvin Mor- 
riss, in March, fighting in Germany. 


Local 47, Los Angeles, California: 
Clemens F. Riedemann. 
Local 60, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 


Sidney Snitkin, killed in Germany, March 
6, 1945, while fighting with General Pat- 
ton’s Third Army. 


Local 71, Memphis, Tennessee: Vernon 


Winton. 


Local 107, Conneaut, Ohio: James D. 
Call, killed in Germany, February 28, 
1945, serving in the Infantry. 


Local 249, Iron Mountain, 
Joseph DeRidder, 


Local 285, New London, Connecticut: 
Lieut. Philip Bokoff. 


Local 472, York, Pennsylvania: William 
F. Gunnet. 


Local 561, Allentown, Pennsylvania: 
Lloyd Lazarus, Donald H. Weisel. 


Local 711, Watsonville, California: 
Mahlon Marshall. (Though we mentioned 
this casualty in a previous issue, we would 
like to add further information recently 
received, namely, that he met his death 
a8 a paratrooper on Leyte, December 8, 
1944, just a few days before his 20th 
birthday. The Purple Heart was awarded 
him posthumously, his father, Dr. O. C. 
Marshall, receiving it as well as a letter 
from Gen. Douglas MacArthur, stating: 
“In the death of your son, Pfc. Mahlon A. 
Marshall, you have my heartfelt sym- 
Pathy. His service was characterized by 
his devotion to our beloved country and 
in his death we have lost a gallant com- 
rade- in-arms.” Marshall was known as 

“Happy, the Horns” by his paratroop 
Comrades, as he gave them so much hap- 
Piness with his trumpet and cornet music. 
He had played solo trumpet in Herbie 
Bruce’s band.) 


Michigan: 
Lionel Nault. 


Local 802, New York, N. Y.: William 
M. McCormick. 
Local. 809, Middletown, New. York: 


George “Sonny” Cole, Jr., killed in action 
on Iwo Jima March 8, 1945. A talented 
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Opera and Operetta 








applause. 


so years, a change evidenced by the 
desire to have operas sung im. En- 
glish, to have a well-balanced cast 
(not a prima over- 
shadowing all other singers), and 
to have on the podium a conductor of such 
calibre as to give fullest expression to the 
composer’s original intention. In short, 
opera-goers now buy tickets to hear good 
music and prize every means that makes 
this possible. 

Many a performance in the 
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N the early days of opera, it was the diva; the great tenor or the basso, 
who brought people in crowds to the opera houses, who caused critics’ 
ink to flow like water, who stirred whole continents to paroxysms. of 

Then composers wrote operas as setting for their favorite sing- 

ers, penning arias ‘and cadenzas to display to advantage a melodic flair, a 

phenomenal range or a spectacular coloratura. 

With the dignifying of the art of opera-writing, the operas themselves 
began to come in for their fair share of interest. 
values took the place of histrionics and pyrotechnical display. 
has witnessed this transference of interest only in the past twenty-five or 


In other words, musical 
America 


sons of the Metropolitan is etched forever 
in our memories not because of the skill 
of this singer or that—in fact we have 
almost forgotten which artists took part— 
but because of the masterly accomplish- 
ment of the man wielding the baton. Who 
can forget, for example, Bruno Walter’s 
“Fidelio”, George Szell’s “Salome”, Emil 
Cooper’s “Pelleas”, or Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham’s “Carmen”? The genius of these 
men has fused orchestra, singers and 
chorus into one mighty instrument fune- 
tioning far beyond its ordinary powers. 


first difficult years. 








Metropolitan Musings 
HE Spring tour of- the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, recently brought to 
a close, is longer this year and carries its 
influence further afield, since Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee and Purdue University are 
added stopping places on its list. This 
enlarged itinerary is not only significant 
for artistic reasons. It is financially ré- 
munerative, a statement that cannot be 
made in regard to performances in. the 
home city which, even with eobt-qnt 

houses, always presents a deficit. 

This, enormously increased desire a 
opera throughout the whole country may 
be in part due to a wartime appetite for 
entertainment. But we feel that it is 
largely occasioned by America’s awakened 
interest in good music, her awareness 
that in opera a great field remains to be 
cultivated.. At any rate, it is entirely 
conceivable that, with the return to peace- 
time conditions, the Metropolitan will 
widen its tour to an eight or nine months’ 
schedule, covering most of the principal 
cities of the United States. This first- 
hand. contact “with opera will in turn 
stimulate citizens in larger and smalier 
cities. to form local companies to *func- 
tion as a regular feature of civic activi- 
ties. Let us hope the conception of State 
and Federal aid to opera will be widely 
enough accepted by thew to enable these 
struggling .companies *to weather those 





Robert: Merrill, twenty - seven - year - old 
baritone, one time pitcher with a Brook- 
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An Old and Honored Name 
in Fine Band Instruments 












Now compietely engaged in making pre- 
cision products for war, skilled HOLTON 
craftsmen will soon be turning their efforts 
to producing new and finer band instruments, 
bearing the honored name of “Holton’’. 
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“Army-Navy E"" for 
Production Excellence 
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Here are the nation's most popular orchestrations created 
by the foremost stylists in the field of modern rhythm 
music. These compositions have been expertly scored by 
America's greatest arrangers. Many popularity poll win- 
ners have featured these orchestrations on the radio and 
on records. No modern band library should be without 
these most requested hits. 
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lyn semi-professional baseball team, and 


Thomas Tibbett Hayward, twenty-six-year-— 


old tenor who worked in a Kansas City 
war plant making machine-gun bullets, 
have been selected as winners of “The 
Metropolitan Opera Presents” auditions: 
Awards of $1,000 and silver plaques. were 
presented by Arthur -W. Steudeli, presi- 
dent of the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
sponsor. of the program. - Contracts with 
the Metropolitan Opera Association were 
also included in the prizes. 

Two other finalists— Joseph Victor 
Laderoute, tenor, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, and Miss Pierrette Alarie, colora- 
tura soprano, of Montreal, received $500 
scholarships. 


The 1945-46 subscription season of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association will be- 
gin on November 26th and will continue 


for eighteen weeks, according to an an- 


nouncement by Edward Johnson, ‘general 
manager, 


City Center 


EW ‘YORK CITY CENTER’S Spring 

season of grand opera closed on April 
29th, after twenty-one performances in- 
cluding “The Flying Dutchman”, “La Tra- 
viata”, “La Boheme’, “The Gypsy Baron”, 
“Manon Lescaut”, “Cavalleria Rusticana”, 
“Pagliacci”, and “Faust”. The work which 
perhaps received the greatest acclaim was 
Wagner’s “The Flying Dutchman”, new 
to the company’s repertoire, in fact the 
organization’s initial production in the 
Wagnerian operatic realm. That its pres- 
entation was exceedingly apropos was at- 
tested by the size and enthusiasm of the 


DORIS DOREE 














audiences on the three nights on which 
it was given. Contributing to its success 
also were the talents of Doris Doree as 
Senta and William Horne as Erik. Miss 
Doree, in her first appearance with this 
company, interpreted this exacting role 
with conviction, especially in the episode 
concerned with the meeting with the 
Dutchman, which was portrayed with 
warmth and sensitivity. Not only were 
her tones pure and subtly colored, but 
her phrases were skillfully molded. Mr. 
Horne displayed rich, full tones and the 
needed intensity. 

Also to be singled out were the inter- 
pretations by Dorothy Kirsten and Ro- 
berto Silva of the roles respectively of 
Marguerite and Mephistopheles in the 
April 18th performance of “Faust”. Miss 
Kirsten, whose voice is unquestionably 
outstanding, also showed a skill in acting 
which gave the scenes in which she fig- 
ured unusual authenticity. The Mephis- 
topheles impersonation of Roberto Silva 
was entirely professional. 

Sharing the podium with Laszlo Halasz 
in the orchestra pit during the engage- 
ment were Jean Morel, French conductor, 
Thomas P. Martin and Julius Rudel. 


° San Carlo 


HE San Carlo Opera Company’s season 
in New York will open at the Center 
Theatre May 16th with Bizet’s “Carmen” 
and close with a matinee of “The Barber 
of Seville” and an evening performance 
of “Il Trovatore’ May 27th. Twelve 
operas will be given in all, some of them 
twice. 


May Festival 


IORGIO D’ANDRIA is impresario and 

Cesare Sodero conductor of the Essex 
County Symphony Society’s Grand Opera 
Festival which opened May 10th in New- 
ark, New Jersey. The operas scheduled 
are “Madame Butterfly”, “Carmen”, “La 
Traviata”, “Martha”, and “The Barber of 
Seville’. Leading artists of the Metro- 
politan Opera and other companies are 
cast for the principal roles. Giacomo Spa- 
doni and Otello Ceroni comprise the musi- 
cal staff. Mrs. Parker O. Griffith is presi- 
dent: and treasurer of the Symphony So- 
ciety. Other officers are Mrs. Henry C. 








May. i84§ 
Barkhorn, vice-president; Mrs. Meyer | 


Kussy, secretary; Hugh E. Barnes ang 
Victor Paul, trustees. 


“Butterfly” Spreads Its Wings 
ROOF that Hartford audiences are not 
letting war contingencies interfere 
with their taste in good music was the 
enthusiastic reception of the 3,300 in the 
audience of the performance of “Madame 
Butterfly” by the Connecticut Opera Aggo. 
ciation-in that city on April 11th. Stella 
Roman of the Metropolitan was the Chi. 


Chi-San, and Nino Martini and Richard. 


Bonelli interpreted the other principa] 
roles. 

Fausto Cleva of the Chicago Opera Com. 
pany conducted. 


Brooklyn Otello 
HE Negro tenor, Paul A. Smith, sang 
the title role in Alfredo Salmaggi’s 
presentation of “Otello” at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on April 14th. Born 
in Colorado, Mr. Smith studied at the 
Cleveland Conservatory of Music, there. 
after touring Australia, the British Isles, 
France, Central Europe, and Asia Minor, 
where he appeared with the Palestine 
Symphony Orchestra. Previously on the 
Salmaggi roster have been such eminent 
Negro artists as Jules Bledsoe, Caterina 
Jaboro, Minna Cato and Edith Dixon 
Sewall. 
The April 14th production of “Otello” 
was conducted by Gabriele Simeoni, 


Dvorak Opera 
AfON DVORAK’S fairy tale opera, 

“Rusalka”’, is to have its American 
premiere in Detroit on May 27th, under 
the co-sponsorship of the Detroit Friends 
of Opera, Inc., and Dr. Jan Papanek of 
New York, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic. It will be sung 
in English, in the translation of Ruth and 
Thomas Martin. 

“Rusalka” is the story of a _ water 
nymph who falls in love with a prince 
and longs for his sake to become a mortal. 
The transformation is accomplished 
through the medium of Jezibaba, the 
Witch, on the stipulation that she remain 
dumb and that, if her lover fails her, she 
is to return again to her life as a water 
nymph. For a time all goes well. The 
Prince takes Rusalka to his palace and 
they are happy together. Then he be- 
comes enamored of a beautiful princess 
and, in obedience to her part of the bar- 
gain, Rusalka must again become a water 
sprite. Though the Prince later realizes 
his error and seeks his early love, it is 
of,no avail. She has lost the power of 
becoming mortal. 

In the present performance there will 
be an all-Detroit cast of soloists, chorus 
and ballet, but New York will furnish the 
stage director and designer, Richard 
Rychtarik of the New York Metropolitan, 
The director will be Czech-born Herman 
Adler. 


San Francisco Opera 

HE Russian Opera Company under 
Michael Fiveisky, will present, om 
June 2nd and 3rd, at the Memorial Opera 
House in San Francisco, the Soviet opera, 
“The Quiet Don” by Ivan Dzerzhinsky, 
this performance in honor of the Russian 
delegates to the United Nations Confer 
ence. The opera, based on Sholokovs 
novel, “And Quiet Flows the Don”, Te 
ceived its American premiére by the same 
company March 25th in Detroit, Michigan. 


The Lighter Touch 


The Municipal Theatre Association will 
open its twelve-week season of out-of-door 
entertainment in Forest Park of St. Louis 
on June 7th. The schedule will also in- 
clude “New Moon”, “Cat and the Fiddle”, 
“Roberta”, “The O’Brien Girl’, “The For- 
tune Teller”, “Bitter Sweet”, “Firefly”, 
“Mme. Pompadour”, “Three Musketeers”, 
“Sari” and “Pink Lady”. 
“Carmen Jones” held forth at City 
Center, New York, in a repeat engage 
ment from May ist through May 19th. 


The Shuberts and the Civic Opera 
House are jointly sponsoring a season of, 
summer operetta at the Opera House in 
Chicago. 


Toledo’s summer light opera season will 
open in the Zoological Park amphitheatre 
on June 25th with a performance of “The 
Student Prince”. Successive operas will 
be “Katinka”, “Fortune Teller” and “Fire 
fly’. A twenty-five-piece orchestra com 
posed of members of the Toledo Sym 


phony and conducted by Karl Kritz, as 


sistant conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will play. The operettas will be 
given seven nights a week. 


The Paper Mill Playhouse’s forty-week 
operetta season is now in session in Milk 
burn, New Jersey, having opened April 
23rd with Sigmund Romberg’s “Maytime , 
which will run until June 2nd, 
group’s new conductor is Richard Alaa 
Gordon. Following the “Maytime” Dr@ 


| duction will be “The Cat and the Fiddle”, 


“Naughty Marietta”, “Count of Luxemr 


bourg” and “Sweethearts”. “hes 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





Great musicians for half a century have been 
familiar with the Buescher “true tone” tradition. 
“True tone” was the ideal of the late F. A. Buescher, 
when he began manufacturing the first saxophones. 
It has been the ideal of two generations of Buescher 
craftsmen. 

In 1940, this great tradition flowered into the greatest 


developments of modern musical history — the Buescher 


“400” saxophones and brasses. 


MASTERS 


PLAYED BY ARTISTS 


Te 4008 








These new instruments challenged the artistry of 
America’s finest musicians. They played easier. They 
pushed back the old horizons of tonal beauty. They 
stimulated every player to reach new heights of musical 
showmanship ! 

Right now thousands of musicians are waiting for 
the. day when Buescher’s war job is finished and the 


“400’s” can take their spotlight position in the finest 


bands in the world ! 
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“At the grave of a hero we end, not with sorrow 
at the inevitable loss, but with the contagion of 
his courage; and with a kind of desperate joy we 
go back to the fight.” 

—JustTice OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 
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President Roosevelt was broadcast to a shocked nation, 

your editor had chosen to head these columns with 
his words, “Every man has a right to live; and this means 
that he has also a right to make a comfortable living”. 
Now that death has placed this great man among the 
immortals, we are setting aside further space for expres- 
sicns of his philosophy which were made at times of 
national crises and which will undoubtedly ring down 
through the ages. Labor may well bow in: revefence to 
the memory of this brave and unconquerable soul, who 
thought of suffering and downtrodden people everywhere 
before he thought of himself, and .who-+gave so unstint- 


Jr two hours before the announcement of the death of 


ingly of his energy, his time, his health -that»he finally: 


succumbed, as surely a victim of the ruthlessness of this 
war as was any soldier fighting on the front lines. 


Here follow a few of his unforgettable’ utterances: 


Every man has a right to life; and this means that 
he has also a right to make a comfortable living. ... 
We have no actual famine or dearth; our industrial 
and agricultural mechanism can produce enough and 
to spare. Our Government, formal and informal, 
political and economic, owes to everyone an avenue 
to possess himself of a portion of that plenty sufficient 
for his needs, through his own work. 4 





The point in history at which we stand is full of 
promise and of danger. The world will either move 
toward unity and widely shared prosperity or it will 
move apart into necessarily competing blocs. We 
have a chance, we citizens of the United States, to 
use our influence in favor of a more united and co- 
operative world. 


Some economists are still trying to find out what 
was it that hit us back in 1929... . What hit us was a 
decade of debauch, of group selfishness—the sole 
Objective expressed in the thought, “every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost”. And the 
result was that about 98 percent of the American popu- 
lation turned out to be the hindmost. .. . Nationwide 
thinking, nationwide planning, and nationwide action 
are the three great essentials to prevent nationwide 
crises for future generations to struggle through. 





Our Nation so richly endowed with natural re- 
sources and with a capable and industrious popula- 
tion should be able to devise ways and means of insur- 
ing to all our able-bodied working men and women 
a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. Self-support- 
ing and self-respecting democracy can plead no justi- 
fication for the existence of child labor, no economic 
reason for chiseling workers’ ‘wages or stretching 
workers’ hours. 





Some people tell you that even with a completely 
restored prosperity there will be a vast permanent 
army of unemployed. I do not accept that. No man 
who is sensitive to human values dares to accept it. 
That is why we are not content merely to restore 
what is sometimes called prosperity: We propose to 
attack the problem from every conceivable angle. 





I believe in individualism. I believe in it in the 
arts, the sciences and professions. I believe in it in 
business. I believe in individualism in all of these 
things—up to the point where the individualist starts 
to operate at the expense of society. The overwhelm- 
majority of American busimess men do not believe 
it beyond that point. We ‘have all suffered in the. 
ters individualism run wild. Society has suf- 


a 


past 
fered 


business has suffered. . 





Those Extra War Bonds 

PPROXIMATELY two thousand Americans—some 

of them our brother members—are being killed, 
wounded or captured every twenty-four hours. That 

is something to remember—two thousand men a day. 
The total ‘may soon reach a million casualties—a million 
young Americans, dead, wounded, missing. That is why 
it is overwhelmingly urgent that, if the war can be won 
and the, fighting can stop on July ninth instead of July 


‘tenth, for example, we must make it so. 


But the end of the war will not just happen, no matter 
how hard we wish or stamp our feet or screw up our 
faces.. Nor is it a matter of sparing a dollar here and a 
dollar there. It is our business to shorten the time which 
for our fighting men is precious above all else. 

This is a thought to make us reach into our pay 
envelopes and take out every cent we can spare, to give 
our men the needed implements of war, the assurance 

nd backing of a united people. Our sons, husbands and 
Siar standing today upon the battlefronts are not a 
thing to haggle over, not. when those extra war bonds we 
buy, by bringing peace that much nearer, may be the 
means of saving their lives. 

During the Seventh War Loan Drive the Govern- 
ment is asking wage and salary earners of the United 
States to invest $2,500,000,000 in war bonds. This as 
well as being a humanitarian move on the part of Ameri- 
cans is an extremely practical one. We cannot explain 
this more clearly than by quoting from a recent message 
of Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New York. Warn- 
ing that the approach of victory in Europe brings the 
menace of inflation closer to the home front, the Gov- 
ernor said, “Unless we husband our savings with the 
utmost care, we threaten in grave fashion the present 
economy and future prosperity of the nation. By per- 
mitting us to buy war bonds, the National Government 
offers us a supremely effective method of saving and of 
protecting our savings. When we buy war bonds we 
invest in the United States of America, in the stability 
and existence of our country.” 


Science Studies Music 


T has taken this war, with its need for peak produc- 
tion and its problem of veteran rehabilitation, to turn 
scientists’ penetrating gaze music-wards. Nor is such 

scrutiny aimed at sermonizings and poetizings. Science, 
being concerned with facts, wants to discover specifically 
the reactions experienced by human beings on listening 
to various types of music, wants to know what this com- 
position, that composition or the other composition does 


, to the healthy and the ill, wants to assemble enough data 


on these reactions so that gencral conclusions may be 
reached and rules formulated. 

Recently we have had brought to our attention two 
different experiments, one conducted by Urcil Couchman, 
research worker at the Psychopathic Hospital, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and one by R. L. Cardinell, of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, who has been engaged by the 
War Production Board to make a study of music in war 
plants. Each is illuminating not only in proving that 
music in general exerts a salutary effect but in pointing 
out the wide divergence in emotions aroused by different 
types of music. 

For instance, most realistic is the finding that all 
bodily functions—respiration, circulation, metabolism— 
respond to music positively. Moreover, some types of 
music slow down, others speed up. “Stepper-uppers,” are 
such works as the Sousa marches, the Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies and spirited overtures. Soothers and pacifiers are 
the Ave Marias, largos, and lullabies. Whatever its effect, 
however, music allows the patient in the hospital to rid 
himself to. some degree of his inhibitions, his tensions, 
allows him to shed the defensive armor he has assumed 
as a protection against real or fancied ills. It has been 
noticed, for instance, through experiments at the Iowa 
Psychopathic Hospital, that when a Mozart Symphony, 
a Strauss waltz or the gay “Nutcracker Suite” has been 
used to awaken patients in the morning, they climb 
cheerfully “out of the right side of the bed” and go about 
their duties with alacrity. On the other hand, Debussy’s 
“Nuages”, Tchaikovsky's “Rathetique”, or a “Blues” will 
slow up their morning routine by at least fifteen minutes, 
and cause some of the patients to go through it weeping. 
Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird Suite”, with its crashing chord, 
will bring on a condition of almost hysterical activity. 
As might be supposed, the music at bedtime to be effec- 
tive must be quiet and serene. 

Physicians at the Eloise Hospital (Eloise, Michigan) 
have ascertained that music is thirty-five per cent more 
effective in quieting disturbed patients than the wet-pack 
method. Music also increases the patient’s span of attention, 
diverts those inclined to brood, provides at least temporary 
relief for those in the clutches of obsessions, “replaces 
illusions with realities, soothes, relaxes and balances”. 

If such findings with the mentally ill are illuminat- 
ing, doubly so are those of Mr. Cardinell regarding reac- 
tions of healthy persons working in war plants. “It is 
a customary practice”, says Mr. Cardinell, “to start the 
morning off with about ten minutes of march music while 
the: shift;is coming on. Military marches are generally 
the rule, but some plants have discovered that the asso- 
ciative effects can cause a psychological breakdown, par- 
ticularly if large numbers of women are employed. 












Therefore, it is wise to be cautious. If military 
are unsatisfactory, try a college march such as ‘On Wj 


consin’ or “Boola, Boola’. For the sake of variation 


you might also insert a fast fox trot or a polka. In any 
event, what you are striving for at this point is to wipe the 
gloom off the faces of the incoming employees and 
to instill a little esprit. de corps into the whole g 

He adds that certain selections, those calling for 


cal response, are out, citing in this connection an Indian — 


war dance “which had the employees stamping 


whooping up the aisles”, and adding, “The stimulat; 


effect may have been good for production, but it certai 


was no help to the safety factor of those employees whg 
+ had to remain at their machines.” 


Logical is his suggestion: “In programming, remem. 
ber that variety is the spice of life and do not let pro. 


ft Re a 


grams slip’ into too much of a groove or routine. For 


instance, under no circumstance should you have a ful] 
period of only one type of music such as Strauss waltzes 
or Latin-American music. Mix the selections up in each 
playing period and keep them mixed up from day to day, 
so that no one will be able to say, “There is a Strauss 
waltz—next we'll have a rumba’.” 

Illuminating, too, is his discovery that in work involy. 
ing mental rather than physical effort music of the “salon” 
type brings most satisfactory results. With such work. 
ers, he says, “avoid the stimulating or distracting types of 
music and choose what is referred to as ‘dinner music, 
In fact, you might even go heavily into standard com- 
positions, if the selections chosen are not too bombastic,” 

It is obvious that not only the sick and the busy 
react variously to different types of music. Audiences at 
the opera, at the symphony, in the chamber: music hall, 
are just as responsive to the moods inherent. in the com. 
positions served up to them. Yet rarely are ptograms 
arranged with this in mind. To date “balanced pro. 
grams” are usually merely a juxtaposing of the old and 
new, the foreign and the native, the long and the short, 
The realm of emotional contrast—light and serious, deci- 
sive and drifting, melodic and atonal, militant arid ‘pacific 
—are left largely unexplored, this with the scientific 
world seething with new discoveries on the potency of 
music to arouse almost any emotion desired. Wise con- 
ductors will soon no doubt learn to defer to some extent 
at least to the scientific attitude and apply to programs 
they prepare for concert halls these principles arrived at 
so painstakingly and purposefully. ‘ 


When the Trumpeter Returns 


HE trumpeter in the home-town band had a way of 
thinking of his music as a sort of luxury—a “treat” 
citizens could sometimes afford and sometimes 

couldn’t. Of course when his band played faces bright- 
ened and shoulders lifted, but, as he figured it, that was 
just a sort of compliment, like applause or cheering, to 
make him feel he was appreciated. It was part of the show, 
so to speak, and not an indication of any particularly deep 
emotion. Folks would really have gone through their 
daily routines just as well, would have done their work, 
drawn their pay-checks, provided for their families’ futures 
just as well without hearing his or anyone else’s music, 
But the trumpeter in the home-town band is in the 
Army now. He took his trumpet with him to Europe, 


to Iceland, to India, to the Pacific Islands and is playing . 


for the service men there. His ideas about music have 
undergone a drastic revision. 

For in these front-line posts music brings a comrade 
back to life, gives him strength to fight and win. Here 
music is food as sustaining as ration K, drink as thirst 
quenching as a coke after a twenty-mile march. Music, 
in short, is simple necessity, is life. itself. 

Our trumpeter will remember this when he gets 
home. Let us hope his audiences will remember it, too. 
As G. I. Joe is coming to new realizations in reg 
to music, his officers are being convinced of: the same 
truths. In fact, government officials at home, receiving 
reports of music’s indispensability on the front lines, are 
emphasizing the significant role it will play in the post 
war world. No less a person than the late President 
Roosevelt has underlined the increasingly important role 
music is to play. Writing to C. M. Tremaine, secretary of 
the National Music Week Committee, only shortly before 
his death, he stated, “The celebration of National and 
Inter-American Music Week at this momentous period in 
the world’s history has special significance for all who are 
working and fighting so that the great achievements of 
civilization may be preserved for the generations to comes 

“In the Western Hemisphere, the Americas’ increasing 
appreciation of the musical and artistic attainments © 
their neighbors has contributed greatly to mutual bonds 
of friendship and understanding. The annual celebra- 
tion of Music Week is an important recognition of this 
contribution. 

“Through the difficult war years, music in its many 
varied forms has given untoldinspiration and comfort to 
our fighting men, to our workers in industry and on the 
home front and to the millions of other loyal men 
women who have made their contributions to the wat 
effort. Music has reached into the lives of many 
have made great sacrifices, who have suffered the deep- 
est losses, and given them renewed strength and some 


measure of solace. . ae | 


“All success to the celebration this year!” 
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Over FEDERATION Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 








WO. EPITAPH 


* Pass slowly, sun; here lies a Yankee lad, 
Kentucky blood runs thick wpon this hill, 

And with this youth a bit of Texas fell, 
And here a son of Oregon is still. 


Fall gently, rain, this once forsaken soil 
Now rooted is with prairie golden grain, 

And seed from San Joaquin toppled here, 

. Here Dizie’s boll lies scattered in white pain. 


Blow softly, wind, re-echo in their sleep 
The swish of sumnier through palmetto trees, 
The screech of eagles over Grand Coulee, 
The laughter of the Loop’s old revelries. 


O, wind, and sun, and rain commemorate 
With tender visitations this far shore— 


Here where are fallen freedom’s pioneers 
Shall be American forevermore. 
—V. Z., In Chicago Tribune. 





AIN drizzled and feathery snow-flakes 
fell, but the delegates to the Twenty- 
second Mid-West Conference of the 

American Federation of Musicians forgot 
all about the fantastic display of the ele- 
ments outside in 
the warm, happy, 
congenial atmos- 
phere generated by 
Local 254 on the in- 
side, at the West 
Hoteé in Sioux City, 
Iowa. This Confer- 
ence embraces with- 
in its ample folds 
Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and 
Iowa. The forty- 
seven delegates, 
recognizing the gov- 
ernmental decree 
that no national 
convention could be 
held in 1945, ap- 
preciated the im- 
portance of holding 
this conference; and hurdled the intrica- 
cies of travel limitation to be present. 
The result was a representation from the 
following locals: Mason City, Mankato, 
Duluth, Fort. Dodge, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Lincoln, North Platte, Des Moines, 





Chauncey Weaver 


Winona, Sioux Falls, Mitchell, Tri-Cities 
—Davenport, Rock Island and Moline, 
Waterloo, Boone, Cedar Rapids, Sioux 
City, Omaha, Albert Lea, Spencer, Grand 


island, Yankton, Grand Forks, Remsen, 
Austin and Owatonna. 

As the Conference was called to order 
on the opening day, President “Pat” 
Lynch of Local 254, Sioux City, extended 
a@ cordial address of welcome. Mayor 
Forrest M. Olson gave the municipal 
greeting. President Edward P. Ringius 
of St. Paul, presided; and Secretary Stan- 
ley Ballard wielded the secretarial pen. 

The roll of delegates was called and a 
delegate from each local responded, out- 
lining home situations, number of mem- 
bers, number in war service, working 
conditions, hopes and plans. It was pleas- 
ing to note that, in spite of the untoward 
conditions with which all have to contend, 
the tone of the reports was more optimis- 
tic than otherwise. All realized the use- 
lessness of railing about conditions for 
which home influences were in no wise 
to blame. On the other hand there was 
manifest a feeling that the collapse of the 
universal war could not be so very far 
away. 

The delegates present reported a total 
of 1,464 members on the battlefield. 

Field Man W. B. Hooper of Elkhart, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hooper, gave, as he 
always does, a comprehensive report on 
his jurisdiction and answered many ques- 
tions put by the various delegates. 

The delegates and guests were given a 
fine banquet on Sunday evening at the 
Warrior Hotel, and an equally fine lunch 
on Monday noon at the same hostelry. 
Incidental to the Sunday evening banquet 
Sam Henry’s West Hotel Band gave a 
fine recital of modernistic music, after 
which the Sioux City Symphonetta, under 
the leadership of Henri Pensis, lifted the 
assemblage in the direction of the sev- 
enth heaven, with a program of the finest 
orchestral music. In this connection we 
do not forget to mention Miss Betty 
Kelly, who made us realize that there 
are human nightingales, as well as those 
winged messengers from the ethereal 
realms of woodland song. 

Sigmund Romberg, the noted composer 
and director, honored the Conference with 
a call on the second conference day. 

President Ringius and Secretary Bal- 
lard were unanimously re-elected in recog- 

nition of their long and faithful service. 

After a more or less spirited battle 
Duluth was selected as the place of the 
1946 Conference and to be the guests of 
Local 18. Local 18 has been faithful in 
sénding delegates to Mid-West Confer- 
ences for a long time; and the locals felt 
that it was no more than right that the 


esting city of Duluth should be accorded 
the solicited honor. 

We know we voice the sentiments of 
every delegate and visitor in saying that 
Sioux City Local 254 did a magnificent 
job in conference entertainment. The 
local is officered as follows: President, 
F. A. Lynch; Vice-President, Darrell F. 
Sheffield; Secretary-Treasurer, Harold W. 
Henderson; Executive Board: Linn Camp- 
bell, F. J. Elton, Bill Franklin, Bernie 
Kingkade, John H. Koch, Kenneth Spayde 
and J. W. McCarthy, sergeant-at-arms. 

It was a pleasure to see once more 
B. J. Robison, who used to be a frequent 
delegate to national conventions, but who 
is now engaged in another line of work. 
Brother Robison attended the Conference 
and took part in the welcome extended. 
Sioux City has long been the home of 
fine band and orchestra music and we are 
glad to know that the tradition is still 
maintained. 


With justifiable elation Local 6, San 
Francisco, announces through its official 
organ, The Musical News, that a Califor- 
nia institution known as the Marin-Dell 
Milk Company will yield its own radio 
hour every Saturday evening from 9:30 
to 10:30 to Local 6, in which to expound 
the philosophy of unionized music and 
regale one million or more listeners with 
the crusade the musicians have been car- 
rying forward for the past sixty years. 
Station KFRC will be the medium. In- 
deed, the radio manager, Mr. William 
Pabst, thinks so highly of the plan that 
he has arranged to record the whole hour 
for the purpose of a delayed broadcast 
to a still greater audience of listeners. 
We congratulate Local 6 upon the pub- 
licity opportunity thus opened before it; 
and we know that its officers and mem- 
bers will intelligently and _ effectively 
arise to the occasion. 





We wonder if the Nazis ever ask, “Don’t 
you know there is a war on?” 

The Wallace Philley-osopher 
732) is responsible for 
the Valparaiso 
Poem”: 


(Local 
the following in 
Reminder “Dumbbell 


= hen Willie le arne d that his sister Amelia, 
Vas known far and wide for her hemophilia, 
And Unc le John from over in Xenia, 

Was sporting a case of thrombecitopenia, 
And Ma was “enjoying” a siege of arthritis; 
(Doc diagnosed Pa as endocarditis) 
No wonder poor Willie was down 
dumps, 
all he 
mumps. 


After that— 





in the 


For could show was a mild case of 


Who would have the temerity to go, 
To that far-famous city of Valparaiso! 





The Southern Conference, territorial 
embracement which includes Oklahoma 
on one end and Florida on the other and 
all that lies between, recently held an- 
other of its always interesting sessions 
at Shreveport, Louisiana, with Local 116 
as entertaining host. 

Cordial welcome was extended the dele- 
gates by President William J. Rolland and 
Secretary Steve E. Grunhart. Conference 
President E. E. Stokes of Houston, made 
appreciative response. Vice-President 
E. D. Graham and Secretary-Treasurer 
Herman Steinichen were in their accus- 
tomed places. During the day Mr. W. W. 
Sutton, vice-president of the Louisiana 
State Federation of Labor, delivered an 
earnest state welcome. Roll call disclosed 
the following locals represented: Houston, 
Atlanta, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
San Antonio, Chattanooga, Shreveport, 
New Orleans, Hattiesburg, Memphis, and 
Miami. 

The Conference attendance was mini- 
mized to a degree because of the de- 
plorable travel situation; but this did 
not lesson the spirit of determination of 
those present to carry forward the Con- 
ference work. 

Delegate Graham addressed the Con- 
ference on several matters, one of which 
was the resolution brought in by the dele- 
gates of Local 375, Oklahoma City, and 
adopted by the Chicago Convention, re- 
quiring that traveling band leaders must 
notify the local secretary where they 
might be contacted immediately upon en- 
tering the jurisdiction. 

This brought on a lengthy discussion 
by many delegates, especially due to the 
vastly increased jurisdiction confronting 
many locals. --It was restated that the 
Federation’s principal object in eliminat- 
ing neutral territory was to bring every 
radio station in North America within 
the jurisdiction of some local. It was 
realized that with the vast increase in 
‘ local jurisdiction, the difficulty, in doing a 
thorough job of policing is greatly ampli- 
fied, but each local is expected to do its 








invitation from the farther north inter- 


best. 

































You don’t 
have to pay more 
than these prices to 


get the finest 


plastic reeds available! 


MARTI 








TENOR SAX 








PLASTIC 
REED | 


RETAIL PRICES: 
Bb Clarinet .. . 60c 
Alto Sax... 75¢ 
Tenor Sax... 90c 


ASK FOR THEM AT YOUR DEALER! 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Chg g Jacobson 


one rane aren In Toronto: 480 University Ave. 





The amplitude of this Conference terri- 
tory is better understood when it was 
pointed out that the Conference is com- 
posed of twelve states, forty-three locals, 
and an approximate membership of 7,000. 

The Conference adopted resolutions cor- 
dially commending President Petrillo for 
the sturdy campaign he has waged to 
secure for musicians their right for sub- 
stantial participation in the proceeds from 
the recording and transcription business, 
in which the instrumentalist plays such 
a vital part. 


Executive Officer John W. Parks, offi- 
cial visitor, in one of his typical Henry 
Clay forensic efforts, gave an extended 
review of the fight which has been in 
progress; of the winning battles through 
the courts; of the handicaps encountered 
with new governmental restrictions, and 
stated that placing the Interlochen Music 
Camp on the International Unfair List 
would undoubtedly result in further ex- 
plosions of wrath on the head of Presi- 
dent Petrillo and the organization as a 
whole. 

The second conference day featured two 
interesting addresses, one by the Hon. 
James L. Davis, Governor of Louisiana, 
who declared that “music is more needed 
today than ever before, since it helped to 
elevate the morale of the people all over 
the world”. 


President Liege Williams, president of 
the Louisiana State Federation of Labor, 
was heard. He expressed his appreciation 


of the cooperation which musicians had. 


ever been quick to accord all other units 
in the labor- movement: 











emails Steinichen brought mp the 
matter of referrals to jobs as required 
by the War Manpower Commission. He 
stated that the W. M. C. had notified all 
the employers in the Atlanta area that no 
musician, whether traveling or local, 
could be employed unless they had a re- 
lease from the United States Employment 
Service. He further stated that he was 
unable to get any relief from the local 
authorities; and that he had notified the 
W. M. C. in Washington that unless their 
ruling was modified he would take the 
issue into the civil courts. 

Local 116 was given unanimous assur- 
ance of Conference appreciation of the 
entertainment they had received. 

Conference officials were all continued, 
Highly pleased with all that had taken 
place the Conference adjourned, to hold 
its next convocation in the hospitable city 
of Atlanta, Georgia, and as the guests of 
Local 148. 





Eulogistic reverberations following 
nouncement of the passing of the 
Herbert L. Clarke continue to come 
ward. We cannot publish all of them, 
but where they throw new side-lights on 
his remarkable and well-rounded career 
we are glad to give them space. For ex- 
ample Brother Ira S. Moody of © 
ton, Ohio, writes: 


In my judgment Herbert L. Clarke had ¢ 
eatest background of any of the prof 
nal musicians from the fact of his 3 
character and ability. He claimed 00, ye 
miles of travel with most celebrated 
bands of America—Gilmore, ye 
and the great Sousa. He played o 
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Now we can repair and recondition your wind instru- 
ment, regardless of its present condition, and give you 
reasonably prompt service! We'll put any make of band 
instrument in first-class playing condition, and on Conn 
instruments will use on/y genuine Conn parts. Our prices 
are reasonable; our workmanship guaranteed. Take 
your instrument to your friendly Conn dealer, or ship 
it direct with instructions to the Conn factory by pre- 
paid express. Complete estimate furnished on request. 


REPAIR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Cc. G. CONN LTD. 
524 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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RARADE OF HITS No.3 


4 HIT SONGS IN EACH PARADE OF HITS 








RUM AND COCA-COLA 
| DIDN’T KNOW ABOUT YOU 
| DON’T CARE WHO KNOWS IT 
CANDY 











America's four most popular hit songs arranged as instrument solos for 
Saxophone, Trumpet, Clarinet, Trombone, and Accordion. Each Parade Of 
Hits contains solos of four songs with piano accompaniment. Expertly 
arranged by Hugo Frey. 


35¢ EACH, POSTPAID, OR AT YOUR DEALER 








programmed -solos, including 473 concerts in 
one season. He visited’ fourteen different 
countries, playing before crowned heads and 
the nobility of Europe. He made thirty-four 
tours of the United States and Canada, and 
four: European tours which took him clear 
around the world. He made more -phono- 
graph records than any player in the world. 
He was soloist at all the great World Fairs: 
Chicago, tn 1893; Atlanta, in 1895; Paris, in 
1900; Buffalo, in 1901; Glasgow, in 1901; St.. 
Louis, in 1904, and San Francisco, in 1915. 
He .was heard in every summer resort in 
America. As a bandmaster he conducted 
Taylor’s Safe Works Band and Heintyman’s 
Band at Toronto; Reeves American Band at 
Providence, also Clarke’s Band at Provi- 
dence; Naval ‘Brigade Band of Massachu- 
setts; 2nd Regiment Band of Rhode Island; 
lst Light Infartry Band, of Providence: 
Anglo-Canadian Concert Band, at’ Huntsville, 
Canada—this marvelous record crowned With 
a swenty, years of band leadership at Long 
each. . ; 


As we review these tributes emanating 
from widely-scattered sourcés, we come 
to the conclusion that if all available ma- 
terial could be brought together and 
placed in the hands of a capable biog- 
rapher, the result would be a “best seller” 
in all parts of the musical world. 





If birthdays were right of selection, 

Could you find one more happy and gay, 
A safeguard against all dejection, 

Than a beautiful bright day in May? 





The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Dimitri Mitropou- 


. los, played two concerts in Des Moines 


last month—to combined audiences of 
nearly 10,000 people. The Corn Belt 
revels in good music. This organization 
is a fount from which streams of pure 
melody are ever flowing. 





The essence of hyperbolical absurdity: 
“Calling a Jap a ‘Son of Heaven’.” 





Canton, Ohio, with a high-class musi- 
cal background extending back as far as 
we can remember, continues to maintain 
its artistic pace. With the closing pro- 
gram of its eighth symphony season, re- 
cently, Miss Evelyn Zink, pianist, was 
presented as star soloist. Miss Zink, a 
native of Canton, has shown steady ad- 
vancement ever since she entered the pro- 
fession of music. She is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Zink. Her par- 
ents, recognizing her talent, have given 
her every possible advantage, and her 
ascent up the ladder of success has been 
a joy to her family and a matter of com- 
munity pride: first, St. Peter’s Grade 
School to St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, where she was awarded the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music; then three 
years in the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York; recipient of an Artist’s Di- 
ploma in 1944; now holding an important 
position on the faculty of the iast named 
institution, teaching in the Theory of 
Music Department—these are some of the 
high lights in a career which is also rich 
with. promise for future years. At the 
concert heretofore mentioned, Miss Zink 
played the Piano Concerto No. 5 in E 
Flat Major (“Emperor”) by Beethoven. 
Miss Zink chose one of Chopin’s waltzes 
for her single encore. The entire orches- 
tral program was under the direction of 
Conductor Richard Oppenheim. Music in 
the soul as a natural birth endowment 
is a gift from divinity itself. Its pos- 
sessor has a call to cherish it, cultivate 
it, and display it before the music loving 
world. Miss Zink is evidently “one of the 
chosen”. We congratulate her upon her 
fine capabilities and the rich field to 
which she has been called. 





The roughest, raucous voices, 
That ever tried to sing, 

Can make a sound like music, 
As winter turns to spring. 





The following is a notice from the 
March issue of the Los Angeles Overture, 
Local 47. 


John Darrell (Bassoon) and wife Mary 
Elizabeth Darrell announced the birth of an- 
other youngster Joseph Alvis Darrell, born at 
Lynwood Maternity Hospital at 5:30 P. M. 

This “3rd Bassoon player” in the Darrell 
family follows a son. Hamilton Darrell, who is 
nearly two years old. 

As we said before “Everyone is doing fine 
including father”, who thoughtfully sent to 
OvePture a beautiful announcement card. 

* Chauncey Weaver wrote in THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL MUSICIAN, October, 1943, issue, re- 
garding the announcement of Hamilton Dar- 
rell’s birth: 
“Welcome, little cherub, 
Hope to see you soon: 
And when a little older, 
To hear you play bassoon.” 


Which happy event moves us once again 
to take our pen in hand: 


Well, Glory Hallelujah ; 
Long may the tribe increase! 
The more bassooners have we, 
The sooner wars will cease. 


We predict the day is coming, 
On that far distant coast, 

When bassooner Johnny Darrell, 
Will lead the split-reed host. 





The Minneapolis Fanfare (meaning 
flourish of trumpets) Local 73, has crossed 
its fifth year threshold without a single 
discordant note sounding in the new year 
ensemble. -We congratulate the Fanfare 





upon originality of make-up; diversity in 
reading matter; and loyal support along 





———— 


the way pointing to the cherished goals 
of the A. F. of M.- organization. 





If so many people would stop predict- 
ing the date of the war termination, per- 
haps the bloody holocaust would come to 
anend. Fate is often perverse. 





Go to it, heathen Jappy; 
Go to it, Russian Bear; 

If the latter licks the former, 
See if a cuss we care! 





The 19th day ef April was a great day 


in the Los Angeles musical world. It in- 
troduced Arturo Toscanini, the world- 
famed symphony conductor, to _ the 
Goiden Coast. It was the veteran maes- 
tro’s first visit west of Chicago. The pur- 
pose of the concert was to establish a 
pension fund for the benefit of the mem- 
bership of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra—an organization which has 
done much to promote and uplift the cul- 
tural standards of the great West. The 
concert was given in the Shrine Audi- 
torium; the crowd was immense, and the 
program given was as follows: 


Overture to Semiramide Rossini 
Symphony No. 7 Beethoven 
Intermission 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn Brahms 
Invitation to a Dance W eber-Berlioz 

Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan and Isolde Wagner 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger Wagner 





Probably in about one more month that 
hardy old chestnut—‘Is it hot enough for 
you?”—will be in general circulation. 








June weddings are hatching. 





We went visiting last month. Legal 
business took us over into the vicinity 
of the Tri-State (Ohio-West Virginia-Ken- 
tucky) Conference and so we added on 
the 145 extra miles for a look-in on this 
particular convocation, affording oppor- 
tunity to meet many old friends and make 
pleasant contacts with new ones. The 
locus-in-quo was Mansfield, Ohio, a thriv- 
ing and picturesque city of something like 
48,000 population. Here the main lines 
of the Pennsylvania and Erie Railway 
systems cross each other. Manufactures 
flourish, surrounded by a rich and fertile 
countryside. Delegates from the follow- 
ing locals composed the Conference: 
Cleveland, Mansfield, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Columbus, Louisville, Wheeling, Newark, 
Fostoria, Sandusky, Huntington, Canton- 
Massillon, Steubenville, Dayton, Marion, 
Greenville, Akron, Lorain-Elyria, the offi- 
cial delegates being forty-three in number. 

The session began at 2:00 P. M. on 
Saturday, April 21, and concluded its 
deliberations on Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. 

President Logan O. Teagle of Akron, 
Vice-President Fanny Benson of Marion, 
and Secretary-Treasurer Charles W. 
Weeks of Canton, occupied seats at the 
official table. 

Executive Officer Oscar F. Hild of Cin- 
cinnati was the official visitor. In his 
address he reviewed the national situa- 
tion in a clear and comprehensive fashion 
and was given the closest attention. 

Discussion by the delegates hinged 
about issues mostly local in aspect. The 
debates were on a high plane, and every 
delegate vindicated his purpose in being 
there by close attention. 

The Conference officers, long in office, 
were given a unanimous re-election. 

On the opening day Mayor W. H. Locke 
extended cordial welcome in behalf of the 
city; Clarence Fike, president of the local 
Trades and Labor Assembly, brought 
greetings from his organization; and Presi- 
dent C. M. Ackerman of Local 159 gave 
the welcome in behalf of the home city 
musicians. Local Secretary Henry A. Beil- 
stein gave a fine exhibition of being many 
places at the same time and saw to it 
that no entertainment detail was over- 
looked. 

Sunday evening a fine banquet was 
served, followed by music by the Adava- 
sio Orchestra which furnished inspiration 
for much poetry of motion and accompani- 
ment for vocal numbers. After this a 
wizard in the realm of legerdemain 
created an atmosphere of mystification 
until a late hour. 

One of the closing acts, keenly appre- 
ciated by the recipients, was election of 
the following visitors as honorary dele- 
gates to the Tri-State Conference: George 
V. Clancy and Leslie Clarke of Detroit; 
Gene Urban of Pittsburgh, and Chauncey 
A. Weaver of Des Moines. 

The Mansfield Local has a roll-call of 
ninety-two members and fifty-five in war 
service. The local is officered as follows: 
President, C. M. Ackerman; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cal Walters; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Henry A. Beilstein; Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Ed Pankow: E. A. Schafer, Earl Black 
and Harold Wise are trustees—the entire 
official family constituting the Local 
Executive Board. 

We congratulate the Mansfield Local on 
the efficiency and success of their under- 
taking. 

For the uniform courtesy extended the 
unofficial visitor from Des Moines, by 
both Conference and Mansfield Local— 
ple2se actept our. grateful thanks. 
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The opinions expressed in this column 
are necessarily those of the advertisers, 
each writing of his own product. They 
should be considered as such. No adverse 

, comparison with other products is im- 
plied or intended. —THE EDITOR. 








This month is one of great interest for 
Targ and Dinner, Inc., one of the leading 
musical merchandise wholesalers in the 
United States, since they are celebrating 
their twenty-fifth business anniversary. 
Samuel Targ, president, Max Targ, treas- 
urer and Solomon Dinner, secretary, 
started the business first as a co-partner- 
ship operating retail stores, then, from 
May, 1920, as a wholesale firm. Emerging 
from a relatively small retail operation 
comprising three neighborhood stores in 
Chicago, the partners expanded through 
calling on the trade in Chicago, taking 
what orders they could get and making 
deliveries the next day. Next they served 
Chicagoland patrons and dealers in sur- 
rounding towns and cities. Now they 
could sell their retail business and set 
up—at 229 West Randolph Street, as dis- 
tributors of Emerson records. The radio 
was simply a challenge to their deter- 
mination, causing them to take on musi- 
cal merchandise. Later they developed 
distinctive models of instruments and 
popular accessories under their own reg- 
istered trade marks. 

In 1930 the partners incorporated the 
business. The officers first elected are 
the officers serving the business today. 
In 1935 Targ and Dinner had a complete 
line of musical merchandise, with the 
country’s leading manufacturers seeking 
to supply them with goods. 

For several years now Targ and Dinner 
have been exclusive distributors for Arm- 
strong flutes and, more recently, for Wil- 
liam Frank Company band instruments. 
Late in 1942 Targ and Dinner acquired 
the music publishing business of the Mc- 
Kinley Music Company, established in 
Chicago forty-five years previously. About 
a year ago they took on the distribution 
of Sonora record albums. 


The following message reflects the 
thinking of the executives, Mr. Samuel 
Targ, Mr. Max Targ and Mr. Solomon 


Dinner, on this twenty-fifth anniversary: 

“Each of us individually wants to ex- 
press our sincere appreciation to all of 
our customers, sources of supply and to 
the trade publications, for their contribu- 
tions to our success. Without their loy- 
alty and cooperation we could not have 
progressed. We feel deeply indebted to 
every one of them, and hope to merit their 
continued interest and friendship. We 
evaluate the trade friendship we have 
made and good will earned far beyond our 
financial success. It has always been our 
policy to guard our reputation and pres- 
tige at any sacrifice of profit. This has 
been the foundation of our business, and 
to this principle we shall ever adhere 
religiously.” 


Tune-Dex Award 


Tune-Dex Digest has announced the in- 
auguration of an award system for the 
writers, publishers and contact men of 
the popular music industry. The awards 
will be desk-size music clefs, bearing ap- 
propriate inscriptions and will be pre- 
sented to the writers, publishers and con- 
tact men, in short, to the people who are 
basically responsible for the public’s sing- 
ing and dancing pleasures. States Mr. 
George Goodwin, publisher of Tune-Dex 
Digest, “It is only just that the people 
who furnish this nation with one of its 
greatest pleasures, popular music, should 
come in for their share of public recogni- 
tion and gratitude.” 


Selmer Sound-Proofs 


Sound conditioning of the ceiling of 
the Selmer repair department at Elkhart, 
Indiana, has resulted in the control of 
unwanted noise and improved working 
conditions, according to Erick Brand, 
plant superintendent. “In adjusting in- 
struments, especially woodwind 
ments, all noise and rattle, such as the 
clicking of keys, should be eliminated,” 








REPAIRING and RECONDITIONING 


Your Instrument Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR. 
BARGAIN INSTRUMENTS OF ALL KINDS 


Send for List. Pay Highest Prices 
For Used Instruments. 


C. W. Blessing 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 
Elkhart, Indiana 














THE LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES 


For Clarinet, still mrade from the fine, hard mouth- 
piece rubber; special resonance chamber, scientific 
facing, casy free blowing, brilljarit ‘tone. Refacing. 
Hand-finished reeds. Prices and list free. WM. 
LEWERENZ, 3016 Texas Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 





_works considerably.” 


sung by sultry-voiced Lena Horne. 


instru- ° 





said Mr. Brand. “The Acousti-Celotex 
we used to sound-proof the ceiling of the 
repair department has given us a degree 
of noise control that has helped our 


Scandalli’s Safe 


M. H. Berlin, president of the Chicago 
Musical Instrument Company, received 
the good news that Silvia Scandalli, head 
of the famous piano accordion firm of 
that name in Camerang, Italy, has sur- 
vived the ravages of war in good health 
as has also his family. 


Publishers’ Notes: 


“Laura” sales are going up-up-up. .. . 
The hit song of M-G-M-’s forthcoming 
production, “Ziegfeld Follies” is “Love”, 








Tunes of the Hour 


A KISS GOODNIGHT.....:. . ; 
A LITTLE ON THE LONELY SIDE 
A FRIEND OF .YOURS A 
ALL OF MY LIPE...................... 
AMERICAN PRAYER......... 
AFTER A WHILE.................. 
BELL BOTTOM TROUSERS... 


Miller Music Corp. 
Advance Music Co, 
.....Burke-Van Heusen, Inc. 
Irving Berlin Music Co, 

-- Mutual Music, Inc. 







sessseeeeeeeee antly-Joy, Inc. 
Leo Feist, Inc. 
Capitol Songs, Inc. 
nak fa ERR By tek SSE SES ABC Music Corp, 
EVERY TIME WE SAY GOODBYE Chappell and Co. 
FUZZY WUZZY cee... coccccceseee-s-s DraRe-Hoffman-Livingston 
B BEGGED FIER. 0:n.......0issccisssiecs-cssssnseissseensseeperee sO Fist, Inc. 
I DON’T CARE WHO KNOWS IT....... Robbins Music Corp. 
I'LL REMEMBER SUZANNE.................E. B. Marks and Co, 
I'M BEGINNING TO SEE THE LIGHT, : 

Grand Music Corp. 
Miller Music Corp. 











I WALKED IN................. 
JUST A PRAYER AWAY Shapiro, Bernstein, Inc. 
LAURA ; secativetatesedede Robbins Music Corp. 
LET’S TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME....E. H. Morris Co. 
DADRE AND DOOR orice inna cccecccsncccigeccceqsve T. B. Harms Co. 
MY HEART SINGS.. Leeds Music Co. 
OH, MY ACHIN’ BACK..... Leo Feist, Inc. 
SATURDAY NIGHT.......... I Barton Music Corp. 
SWEETHEART OF ALL MY DREAMS...Shapiro, Bernstein 











..Starlight Music Co.. 


























Piano, Violin, 1st Saxophone 


in Bb, Trombone, Bass, Guitar, 





2nd Saxophone Bb Tenor, 3rd Saxophone 
Eb Alto, 1st Trumpet in Bb, 2nd Trumpet 


Eb Alto, 


Drums. 
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(D) 
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(H) 
(1) 
(J) 
(K) 
(L) 
(M) 
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STAR DUST 


THE SHEIK OF ARABY 
BUGLE CALL RAG 


SOPHISTICATED LADY 
MARGIE. 

DINAH 

NOBODY'S SWEETHEART 
DIGA DIGA DOO 


AIN’T MISBEHAVIN’ 
JUST A GIRL THAT MEN 
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; MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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| CAN’T GIVE YOU ANYTHING BUT LOVE 


BLACK AND TAN FANTASY 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


JUST TRY TO PICTURE ME BACK HOME IN TENNESSEE 


WHEN MY SUGAR WALKS DOWN THE STREET 


FORGET 


CHECK BELOW IF YOU WISH OUR 
NEW ORCHESTRATION CATALOG 
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PARING a 
-PL. ATING Oe cast would be unthinkable to most residents of our cities and 


PADDING 


ALMOST A CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


BRUA C. KEEFER MFG. CO. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


picnic grounds. 


of contentment and morale. 


Warren Warm-Up 


AND CONCERTS are 
popularity throughout 


increasing 
the state 








other one medium for the promotion 


in 
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towns without mid-week and week-end visits to parks, beaches and 
And these would be unthinkable without the strains 
of band music drifting over the green grass and the gray sand. 
community with an eye to the well-being of its citizens is now in process of 
formulating plans for its summer band concerts. 
more gratefully received than any 
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Be sure they will be 
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Rhode Island. In Warren, a town of only 
a few thousand inhabitants, for instance, 
arrangements have, been made this sum- 
mer for twelve Sunday night concerts to 
be presented in the town square, starting 
June 17th. Pettine’s Concert Band, under 
the direction of Giuseppe Pettine of 
Providence, Rhode Island, has been 
chosen to perform, Warrenites having 
come to know and love it during three 
consecutive seasons of concert-giving in 
that town. 


Indianapolis Plans 


SERIES of summer band concerts 

similar to the 1944 program, which 
provided entertainment for approximately 
60,000 persons, will be offered at Indian- 
apolis parks this summer, according to 
plans outlined by Ruth Smith, director of 
music in that city. The 1944 schedule 
included sixty-one concerts, with Sunday 
night dates reserved for the Indianapolis 
Concert Band. 





What's wrong with this picture? A free plastic reed for every correct answer mailed 





HX 


to Selmer, Elkhart, indiana, within the next ten days. Mention instrument you play. 














“AFTER THE OLD COW HAND FROM THE RIO GRANDE DISCOVERED HOW EASY 
ON THE LIPS GOLDENTONE PLASTIC REEDS WERE, THE BUNKHOUSE OF THE 
CROSSED HANDLEBAR BECAME A LIVELIER PLACE THAN TIA JUANA.” 


Goldentone 
PLASTIC REED 


The smooth tip of Goldentone Plastic 
Reeds is easy on the lip. These reeds are 
guarantéed to give satisfaction for a full 
year, too. Try one at your dealer’s today. 


For Clarinet, Alto and $4 
Tenet SGX... -cccccece 

Also available for Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, 
Soprano Sax, and C-Melody Sax at $2 each. 


Product of Selmer 
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New Leader for Long Beach 


E first concert of the Long Beach 

Municipal Band under its new conduc. 
tor, J. J. Richards, presented on April 
15th, augurs well for the future develop. 
ment of that ensemble. 


Fully one-half hour before the concert 


began, the hall was filled to capacity, and 
during its course listeners remained 
standing in the foyer and in the outer 
lobby. 
memory of the late Franklin: Delano 
Roosevelt was the opening number. Then 
City Manager Sam E. Vickers, who wags 
master of ceremonies, introduced Mr, 
Riehards who expressed his delight in 
being in Long Beach and stated his .inten- 
tion of playing the music audiences de- 
sired. 
welcomed conveyed either verbally or by 
‘mail. 

The program, interspersed with works 
composed or arranged by the conductor 
himself, for instance the “Emblem of 
Unity” march, included also the dramatic 
overture to “Phedre’ by Massenet and 
Minuet in G by Beethoven. City Council. 
man Herbert R. Klocksiem was baritone 
soloist in Herbert’s “Gypsy Love Song” 
and Cesar Franck’s “O Lord Most Holy”, 

The impressions of this first concert 
were summed up by Herbert Wormser, 
critic for the Long Beach Press-Telegram: 
“The initial concert showed Richards with 
marked abilities as a director and dis- 
played his ability to get the most out of 
Long Beach’s excellent band in the matter 
of technique, rhythmic control and good 
tone”. 

Mr. Richards is the fifth director of the 
band which on March 16th completed its 
thirty-sixth consecutive year. The first 
was E. H. Willey, who directed it from 
1909 to about 1915. Then the late Osa 
Foster took over until 1923. The late Dr. 
Herbert L. Clarke was on the podium 
until January 31, 1943, and B. A. Rolfe 
until March 8, 1945. 

The band plays two concerts daily, 
eleven per week, throughout the year. It 
is supported by a special tax levy by the 
city of Long Beach which totals about 
$90,000 per year. The normal member- 
ship is thirty-six including the director. 
The concerts are free to the public. 


The Goldman Band 


HE Goldman Band, under the direction 
of Edwin Franko Goldman, will give 

its 1,577th concert of the series when it 
begins the twenty-eighth summer season 
on June 13th. This season, which will 
close August 12th, will include sixty con- 
certs presented in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, and in Central Park, New York. As 
in the past fourteen years, the concerts 
will be the gift of the Daniel and Flor- 
ence Guggenheim Foundation. 

The nightly audiences for these con- 
certs number from 12,000 to 30,000. Thou- 
sands of people have been introduced to 
works of the great masters through this 
medium, and the radio broadcasts—the 
Goldman Band was the first ever to go 
on the air—have extended its influence to 
millions more. 

Premieres of works by Americans will 
be a feature of the season, and these in 
many cases will be conducted by the com- 
posers themselves. 


Oldest Member of Oldest 
Organization 
HE Royal Hamilton Light Infantry 
Band of Hamilton, Ontario, set aside 
March 21st as a special occasion on which 
they presented Felix Hamill, eighty-three- 
year-old member, with a set of pipes. . At 
the same time the band’s leader, Band- 
master W. O. 1 Herbert Holder, paid 
tribute to the veteran bandsman for his 
great help in coaching younger members 
some of whom have been in the band for 
thirty, forty and fifty years. Incidentally 
Brother Hamill is a charter member of 
Local 293 of that city, having joined on 
April 9, 1903. 

Band Sergeant Harold G. Patterson, in 
proposing a toast to Mr. Hamill, drew 
attention to the fact that he is the oldest 
member of the oldest musical organization 
in that city, the band having been formed 
in October, 1866. In fact, during Brother 
Hamill’s lifetime, this organization has 
had four bandmasters, Lieut. George Rob- 
inson, Capt. David Anderson, Capt. Wil- 
liam F. Robinson and the present leader, 
W. O. 1 Herbert Holder. Following his 
speech acknowledging the honor, in which 
he briefly sketched some of his experi- 
ences with the band, Mr. Hamill played a 
cornet solo, “Long, Long Ago”. 

During his career, Mr. Hamill has 
played in theatres and concert halls all 
over the United States and in Canada, 
and was a member of the band which 
played for “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” on canal 
boats. 

Now retired from his one-time trade, 
cigar-making, Mr. Hamill finds time for 
his two hobbies, gardening and cornet 
playing. Local 293 is proud of this mem- 
ber who, despite his age, still parades 
with the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry 
Band, “the oldest member of the oldest 
musical organization” in Hamilton. 


“Nearer My God to Thee” in” 


Suggestions, he said, would be © 
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Twenty-seven Years of Service 


URING the last twenty-seven years of 
its existence, that is,.since 1918, the 
printing of Tue ENTERNATIONAL Mv- 

sIcIAN has been in the capable hands of 
Mr. William W. O’Neal. In its early. 
days the plant occupied a small space (in 
the basement, to be exact) in the head- 
quarters of Local 2, St. Louis, and the 
“staff” consisted of exactly two persons, 
one pressman and one operator. 

In 1922, when the plant moved with the 
Secretary’s office to Newark, New Jersey, 
Mr. O’Neal came with his family and re- 
mained throughout its years of growth a 
faithful*and reliable superintendent. Four 
Secretaries of the A. F. of M.—Owen 
Miller, William J. Kerngood, Fred W. 
Birnbach and Leo Cluesmann—have held 
office in the ensuing time, but the maga- 
zine’s production has remained in the 
hands of this one man. Then, on April 
20, 1945, Mr. O’Neal handed in his resigna- 
tion. 

It was a solemn occasion when the 
twenty-five employees who now make up 
the printing staff, presented him on his 
departure with a gold fountain pen and 
pencil as‘a mark of their esteem and 
affection. The presentation was made by 
Secretary Cluesmann who spoke in the 
employees’ behalf of their regret on bid- 
ding him farewell. In his acknowledging 
speech, Mr. O’Neal expressed his own re- 
gréet on leaving so fine and loyal a group 
of workers and his appreciation on having 
been in association with them for so long: 
On his retirement THe INTERNATIONAL 
MusIcIAN wishes him many years of good 
health and happiness. 
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Great Artist—Good Friend 


T is. with deep regret, that we inform 

our readers of the death, on March 
29th, of Harrison Wall Johnson of Lo- 
cal 73, Minneapolis, Minnesota, whose col- 
umn, “Musical Musings”, which appeared 
in THE INTERNATIONAL Musician for over 
two years, allowed us to partake of the 
advantages of his wide musical experi- 
ence, his urbane wisdom, his kindly phi- 
losophy and his rich humor. 


The following tribute, written by John 
K. Sherman, appeared in the Minneapo- 
lis Sunday Tribune of April 8th: 


Harrison Wall Johnson, who died March 
29th at an age earlier than good pianists 
should die, exerted more influence on the 
music standards and taste of this city than 
most of us realized. 

He was a scrupulous artist and an imagina- 
tive one. He was a man of wide culture and 
deep artistic integrity, and it never occurred 
to him to give anything but his best. That 
best was not only 
his but ours—the 
best we had in 
pianism and in 
musical intelli- 
gence and under- 
standing. 

J have always 
thought of him 
as a model of the 
musician who 
was both a skilled 
and experienced 
exponent in his 
own field, and a 
keen and dis- 
criminating st u- 
dent in the allied 
fields of literature 
and art, a unique 
combination of 
specialist and non- 
specialist, who, 
though a profes- 
sional, kept alive 
all his life the en- 
lightened amateur’s zest, awareness and in- 
tellectual curiosity. 


Harrison W. Johnson 


And I have always thought, too, that his 
knowledge of great literature and his omniv- 
orous reading, to say nothing of his ven- 
tures into painting and his appreciation of it, 
gave his own art—music—greater scope and 
resonance, a greater wealth of implication 
and meaning. He knew more than the notes. 

sehind his playing of Liszt, for instance, was 

a complete and penetrating knowledge of 
Liszt as man and artist, what his music came 
from and where it led to in the context of 
musical history. 

3ut more than that, Harrison Johnson was 
young all his life. He would have been young 
to the age of ninety. He was receptive to the 
old and new alike, bringing fresh insight to 
the old, and unflagging willingness to enjoy 
and understand the new. He was a man of 
few prejudices and preconceived notions; he 
knew how to laugh; he savored art and life 
as a wide-ranging connoisseur. 








Never adept at self-promotion, Johnson was 
inclined to hide his light under a bushel, but 
‘it was a strong, clear light that 


everyone 
could see who came near enough. 


Students 
swore by him, and among them as well as 
among his many friends there was a loyalty, 
admiration and affection which the 
never staled. 


years 


Personally, I can’t get used to the bitter 
fact that Harrison is gone, and I’m inclined 
to disbelieve it in the face of the evidence. 
I want to continue expecting him to amble 
into the office for some books, and to hear 
him expatiate on Rachmaninoff or Beethoven 
in that deceptively offhand manner of his 
which concealed such wisdom and such criti- 
cal insight. 

With me as with many others, Harrison 
Johnson was a large factor in education and 
growing up. I think my first Beethoven piano 
sonata came from his fingers and his piano, 
back in the early 20’s. I was introduced to 
James Joyce through him, in those days when 
he was host, every Sunday night, to a reading 
circle in his apartment, and where Susan, his 
wife, spread out delectable viands after our 
reading of Dostoyevsky or Zola or Anatole 
France, 

Those are the experiences that can never 
be taken from you, and they lie in your heart 
as a deathless and ever-cherished bond of 
gratitude Harrison enjoyed spreading the 
light, gently infecting others with his enthu- 
siasms, performing with equal grace the role 
of talker and listener He was witty and 
perceptive ; his knowledge was wholly free of 
pedantry and sat on him as lightly as a deb- 
onair opera cape. He loved his friends, he 
loved great art; he was anxious that the two 
get together. 

Our lives are emptier, Minneapolis is emp- 
tier, without Harrison Wall Johnson. 


OSCAR MATTHES, JR. 


We have received the following obituary 
from Oscar Matthes, Sr., who incidentally 
is a charter. member of Local 372, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, and at eighty-two 
the oldest clarinet player in that city. 


Oscar H. Matthes, Jr., passed away. on 
March 11, 1945, at Lawrence Memorial 
Hospital, Medford, Massachusetts, follow- 
ing a brief illness. His musical career 
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NLY A GIBSON 
1S GOOD ENOUGH! 


To make the most of your musicianship, be sure 
to insist upon genuine Gibson sirings, first choice 
of professionals everywhere. Handmade of 
Mona-Steel and bronze to exacting Gibson 
specifications which tolerate nothing but the 
best quality and workmanship. At your dealer's. 
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FAMOUS MAKE 


ACCORDIONS 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


FEDERAL ACCORDION CO. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Proven SHORT-CUT: COURSE In 
DANCE BAND ARRANGING 


Write for FREE LIST OF CHORUSES as 
Played by the “Top Men” in Swing 


101 Stearns Road, Brookline 46, Mass. 











| BURROWS MUSIC SERVICE 





THERE’S $ $ IN THE MUSIC FIELD 


EARN GOOD MONEY 


Our Home Study Courses will put you in position 
to obtain outstanding positions in orchestras, 


Low Tuition—Write for Our Catalog and 
Ulustrated Lessons 





bands, schools, churches, on radio programs— 
wherever music is used—at incomes that attract. 
(- Piano, Teacher’s Norma! Course [) Harmony 
_) Piano, Student's Course (] Voice 

(_) Public School Mus.—Beginner’s (CD Clarinet 
() Public School Mus.—-Advanced (CD Vielin 

) Advanced Composition 0) Guitar 

Lj Ear Training and Sight Singing Mandolin 
(2 Choral Conducting _) Cornet—Trumpet 
(— Dance Band Arranging () Advanced Cornet 
C Piano Accordion [ Saxophone 

(CD History of Music (CD Banjo 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
DEPT. A-493 765 OAKWOOD BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Are you I 1 =i seeeemeldf $0, how many pupils have YOu?.........ccsesessrereeees wie 
lave you’studied Harmony?............Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor of Music?............ 
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NEW AMERICAN EDITION 


ARBAN'S 


Abridged Conservatory Method 


7 For , 
(Cornet) 
dited by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN and WALTER M. SMITH 


‘The Carl Fischer Edition of the Arban Conservatory Method is con- 
ceded to be the best and most complete trumpet method ever published 
and-highly recommended by leading instructors. 


“Abridged $1.50. 


Complete $3.50 


: FISCHER, inc 
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‘ prominent ‘bands and orchestras: 


|| began very early, in fact, when he was 


only three and played snare drum with 
an orchestra rehearsing at his house. 
His first lessons, on the clarinet, occurred 


‘at the age-of’six; at nine, he was put in 


charge’ of 'E. Strasser: of Boston with 
whom he. studied for six years. Later 


! he studied. with.Ernest Gatley three years 


and Mr. Ackroyd: for two years. 


From the age of twelve up to the time 
of his death he played in.a succession of 


man ‘Band of Boston, Germania Orchestra 
of Lawrence, Dorchester Symphony Or- 
chestra, -Hoppe’s-Orchestra, Hartford Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Gartland’s Concert 
Band, Miami Park Band, and many others 
He was solo clarinetist with Arthur 
Pryor’s Band at Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania, for a number of years. He played 
with’ Sousa’s- Band for seven ‘seasons, five 
years as assistant. solo. clarinetist: and 
two .seasons on the. E-flat clarinet. He 
toured. the. United States and Canada 
twice with Sonsa’s Band and once with 
Ringling “Brothers Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. 


His. career included also a period in 
which he was engaged by Harry Bettoney 
of Boston; manufacturer of clarinets, test- 
ing ‘the instruments. In recent years he 
had’ been’ employed at an Army Base in 
South Boston. He had held membership 
in Local. 655, Miami, Florida; Local 9, 
Boston; Local 372, Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, and Local 78, Syracuse, New York. 

One of -the leading clarinetists of the 
country, the quality of his tone was soft 
and: smooth and, at. need, very powerful. 
His execution was apparently effortless. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mary J. 
(Holland) Matthes; his parents, Oscar 
and Selma Matthes of Lawrence, one 
brother, Ernest W. Matthes of Lawrence; 
two sisters, Mrs. August F. Wagner of 
Arlington, Massachusetts, and Mrs. How- 
ard B. Upham. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EDWARD G. GODFREY 


Edward. G. (“Johnny”) Godfrey, past 
president of Local: 85; passed away sud- 
denly on April’ 13, 1945, at his home in 
Schenectady, New York. 

Born. in: Stowe, Vermont, he attended 
schools there and in Boston where he was 
graduated from the Boston Conservatory 
of ' Music." He ‘served as the president of 
Loeal- .85, Schenectady, from December, 
1937, torJanuary, 1944, and attended vari- 
ous national conventions. For the past 
seyeral years he was an officer in the 
New York State Conference of Musicians. 
He is survived by. his wife and a daughter, 
both of: his parents, three sisters and a 
brother. 


DWIGHT W. GODARD 


Local: 1&1, ‘Aurora, Illinois, announces 
with--deep -regret the death, on March 
7th: at’ the age’ of eighty, of Dwight W. 
Godard, charter and‘life member of that 
local-and one of its past presidents. Dur- 
ing “his: musical career, which extended 
over. a large number of years, Brother 
Godard was-direetor of.Godard’s Military 
Band and, the -Yeoman Band of Aurora, 
and - cemposed.. and. arranged several 
marches~ for. band «and orchestra. He 
played. piano with the Godard-Miller or- 
chestra in-the old Grand Opera House for 
many.years and also. had his own dance 
orchestra... Crippled as a result of a boy- 
hood. accident, he nevertheless played 
cornet on parade through the simple ex- 
pedient of hestriding a white pony, and, 
when-automobiles replaced horses, riding 
in a runabout-at-the head of the band. 
In latér years‘he gave up conducting and 
playing and engaged in the manufacture 
of “Godard’s loose-leaf band music folio 
used by most of the leading bands in the 
United States and Canada. A native of 
Yorkville, Illinois, he was laid to rest in 
the. cemetery of Elmwood, a _ nearby 
town. ‘Four. members of Local 181 and 
two other musical friends acted as pall- 
bearers. 


Revere a i gine 
ANDREW NIELSEN 


Local 79, Clinton, Iowa, announces with 
sorrow the death of Andrew Nielsen who 
had-been one of-its active members since 
1901, and its treasurer for thirty years. 
Born: in Germany in June, 1875, he was 
brought to this country as a child of five. 
He attended one of the national conven- 
tions, and several sessions of the Mid- 
West Conference. 


Correction 


In ‘the obituary of Herman E. Schultz 
which .appeared.in the April issue we 
omitted. mention of the fact that Mr. 
Schultz was director for twenty-five years 
of the old Court Street Theatre (Shea's) 
in Buffalo, and that he was a. Thirty- 
second Degree ~Mason. 
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In the war zones, 

in training camps at 
home, in every band 
delivering quality 
performance .... 
EXCELSIOR is present 


For 20 years these 
hand-crafted accordions 
have been the choice 
of distinguished 

artists 


After VICTORY is won, 
we'll be better able to 
take care of YOU 
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|VITA*KANE 


VIBRANCY PLUS 
TRADE MARK 


Clarinet. and. Saxophone, 


ICTORY 
IBRANCY 
ITA+KANE 





ASK YOUR DEALER 08 WRITE 


WOODWIND SHOP 


5951 WASHINGTON 
ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 
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NOTE TO MUSICIANS 


Band men who know will tell you that GORNSTON 
releases are really fine. These orchs are “‘tops”— 
Lionel Hamptea’s STOMPOLOGY—Al Cooper's 2ND 
BALCONY JUMP—Don Good’s JUMP IMPROMPTU— 
Cyril Haynes’ STRANGE MOOD. These standards, 
75c each. 


DAVID GORNSTON 
117 West 48th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








HARRISS HUBBLE 


Teacher of Trombone 


Studio: 
117 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK. 19, N. Y. 
Room 36, Studio 3 LOngacre 3-6142 
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PERMA: CANE 


THE PLASTIC COATED CANE REED 


IT’S 
BETTER 


First Choice at NBC—CBS—Mutual! 
Of Chicago 
N a few short weeks Perma-Cane Reeds 
have become the first choice of the 
finest musicians on the air, theatres and 
night clubs. Perma-Cane’s success is due 
to their ability to out-perform any reed 
made. The finest of specially cut cane 
reeds is used and each reed is coated with 
a plastic that makes it durable, waterproof, 
and builds a “heart” in the reed never 
obtained in any other type of reed. No 
harshness or buzz. Every reed plays. 
Money-Back Guarantee. 






* 
Used and Endorsed by the Reed Sections 
of NEIL BONDSHU, WOODY HERMAN, 
ADA LEONARD ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA, 
U. S. COAST GUARD RESERVE (T) BAND 
And Other Bands. 


PRICES IN U. S. A.: 
Clarinet, 50c - Alto Sax, 65c 
Tenor Sax, 75c 


® 
Sold by All Leading Dealers or write to Dept. IM-9 


PERMA-CANE 


5490 SO. DORCHESTER AVE., CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
WHALEY, ROYCE & CO., Exclusive Agents for Canada 
Prices Slightly Higher in Canada 
SHARPS & FLATS, Box 2321, Exclusive Agents for the 
Hawaiian Islands 
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Fundamental FACTS 
and SIMPLE SECRETS 


For PROPER Wind 


c 
Instrument Playing 
| 
| 
| 


—PRRPPPPPDAP 


@ The Author, Max “Largo” Taub (now 
retired from active playing), during his 
career as a trombonist, played in some 
of the best dance, theatre and concert 
orchestras in the country, including the 
WABC ‘Symphony Orchestra, Paul 
Whiteman Personal Appearance Club 
Orchestra, Paramount and Strand Thea- 
tre Orchestras, Pathe News Studio Or- 
chestra, and others. 


PAA 


@ Mr. Taub was in close contact with 
the outstanding instrumentalists of the 
profession and, always a student, ob- 
served and exchanged ideas and dis- 
cussed their playing points and secrets 
of production. To further his knowledge 
on the subject, Mr. Taub studied with 
several outstanding vocal teachers, 


@ He spared no time or expense and is 
now prepared to give you the meat of 5 
his experience in “Fundamental Facts 
and Simple Secrets For Proper Wind 
Instrument Playing” (a handy pocket- 
size explanation) on receipt of a $7.00 
Money Crder. Simple, clear and to the 
point. A valuable reminder and coach 
for professionals. 
; 
! 
¢ 
ee 


@ (Mr. Taub can accept only a few 
ombitious students for private instruc- 


tion.) WRITE FOR APPOINTMENT. 


MAX “Largo” TAUB 


358 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


——— — — — — eOSO 





PIANISTS, TEACHERS 


Our Break Bulletins bring you modern arrangements for 


building extra choruses of hit-songs with novel breaks, 
boogie, bass figures, riding the melody, etc. Send 20 cents 
for sample copy. Increase your income! Teach the rapid 


Christensen Method of Swing Piano! Send for our liberal 
Teachers’ Proposition (if your telephone book does not 
already list a Christensen School). ‘ 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN PIANO STUDIOS 
754 Kimball Hall Building Chicago 4, Illinois 


Massimo Freccia 
(Continued from Page One) 


cably against Fascist principles. He knew . 
what it would mean. He knew it would 
mean, among other things, breaking all 
ties with his native country. Thus, in 
1938, he left Italy and arrived in Amer- 
ica and that very summer made his debut 
before the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the, Lewisohn Sta- 
dium. Having chosen this course, he 
once again could pursue, unhampered and 
unwaylaid, his ideal of “democracy in 
music”. The same year he was guest 
conductor with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra (at Robin 
Hood Dell) and the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra. 

In 1939, he accepted the conductorship 
of the Havana Symphony Orchestra, a 
four-year tenure during which he so in- 
ereased the scope of the orchestra that 
the number of its subscriptions jumped 
from 300 to 2,500. 


In response to the conviction, however, 
that his true life work lay in the United 
States, he relinquished his post in Cuba 
in 1943 to enlist in the United States 
Army but was rejected on account of a 
minor physical disability. Then, in 1944 
he became director of the New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Mr. Freccia’s success in this southern 
city—and he has indeed been instru- 
mental in raising that orchestra to the 
status of a major ensemble—is by no 
means in the nature of a miracle or a 
phenomenon, but rather is a natural re- 
sult of his gifts, musical and social, of 
his previous training and achievements, 
of his unswerving resolution. On arriv- 
ing in New Orleans, for instance, he spent 
months in auditioning and coaching new 
members; he pointed out to citizens for- 
cibly and insistently the need for further 
expansion; he imbued the men and 
women in his orchestra with the enthusi- 
asm and devotion he himself felt; he 
made each member feel that as he worked 
and thought so would the orchestra as a 
whole prosper or degenerate. Constantly 
he emphasized the need for music in war- 
time as in peacetime. A single December 
concert brought in $8,456,000 in a War 
Bond Drive; a Pan-American concert 
helped strengthen relations between the 
continents; American compositions fig- 
ured prominently in his programs. Al- 
ways, always, not by any spectacular 
move, hor by any hypnotic unreason, but 
by his own painstaking care, his calm 
logic, his unswerving purpose, he brought 
citizens to a fuller regard for music and 
a desire to have it available to themselves 
in its highest torm. 

Now, engaged for a second season as 
the orchestra’s conductor, he is ready to 
go forward with the knowledge of the 
citizens’ full support. In the words of 
the orchestra’s manager, George Foster, 
“Within one season he has built a great 
orchestra. This orchestra is being en- 
larged to seventy-six players next season 
and will have a greatly increased budget. 
In addition to his outstanding talents as 
a conductor, he is, for the men in the 
orchestra and for citizens of New Orleans, 
an inspiring example and a _ patient 
leader.” 





BOOKS OF THE DAY 


(Continued from Page Sir) 


cal structure is erected. The second chap- 
ter, “The Composer at Work”, is a healthy 
rebuttal to the assertion that works of 
art “just grow”. A nursery tune is taken 
apart and put together again to prove the 
intricacy of even the simplest composi- 
tion. The reader is taught to listen as a 
composer would listen. 

Through subsequent chapters, in which 
the rondo, the minuet, the variation, 
homophony, polyphony, the fugue, suite, 
sonata, opera, oratorio and song, are dis- 
cussed, the author has taken pains to give 
the readers, simultaneously with a num- 
ber of facts, a greater capacity to hear 
and to apply the newly acquired listening 
ability in becoming familiar with the 
great works of the masters. All in all, 
a serviceable book to add to the musical 
library of the amateur—and the profes- 
sional. 





FRANK DAMROSCH: 


Let the People 
Sing, by Lucy 


Poate Stebbins and 
Richard Poate Stebbins. Foreword 
by Walter Damrosch. 273 pages. 
Duke University Press. $3.00. 


Few realize the enormous contribution 
made by the Damrosch family to musical 
culture in America. Only the hand of 
time can etch such information into pub- 
lic consciousness. This book, however, 
gives an inkling of the many projects that 
would have died aborning without the 
strengthening touch of the father Leopold 
and of the brothers Frank and Walter. 
In fact these three must be numbered 








among the dozen or so who saw America 
through. its early difficult years when 
materialism was rampant and only a very 
earnest and persistent musician could 





KEYS 7o Music ervice 3 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR SMALL ORCHESTRAS UP TO SEVEN PIECES 





| INSTRUMENTATION—3 Saxes, Trumpet, Trombone, Piano, Drums, Bass (Guitar) | : 





ump NOW READY--“'M BEGINNING TO SEE THE LIGHT” @m. 


Mesa AFTER YOU'VE GONE .s MEXICAN HAT DANCE. 
agian AIN'T MISBENAVIN’ -+- MSS ANNABELLE LEE 

wviied ALABAMY BOUND ...is-/ MISSISSIPPI MUD 

onal ALL OF ME «MOOD INDIGO 

Ae BASIN STREET BLUES +11 MOONGLOW 

faiyed BIZET HAS DAY ........MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
Sicead BUGLE CALL RAG ....MY BLUE HEAVEN 

sisted CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG -1.MY¥ MELANCHOLY BABY 
ain A  LoSr ear Lo! ema NOBODY'S SWEETHEART 
ates CHARMAINE -...ONE O'CLOCK JUMP 

re, CHEROKEE .....ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE 
aes” CHINA BOY STREET 

pee es eee ee ROSE ROOM 

Senta COW COW BOOGIE -e RUNNIN’ WILD 

«DANCE WITH A DOLLY CC eeeseses SHINE 

oscil DARDANELLA «see SHOULD I 

Ake DARKTOWN STRUTTERS BALL ...1..SLEEPY-TIME GAL 

Es Us DIANE -+seee SOLITUDE 

sexanted DINAH ...«1. SOMEBODY STOLE MY GAL 


Sa SOPHISTICATED LADY 
ei: STAR DUST 


hbSstoul DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 
fiospele EXACTLY LIKE YOU 

‘nine’ FOR ME AND MY GAL 

stented GOOD NIGHT, SWEETHEART 
acodend HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT 


banal HOT LIPS «ss WEET SUE 

— HOW'M I DOIN’ THESE FOOLISH THINGS 

pce I AIN'T GOT NOBODY - TIGER RAG 

Lecnptee I CAN'T GIVE YOU ANYTHING -sss0. TIME ON MY HANDS 
Deemer eee 12TH STREET RAG 

nscale I'LL GET BY se lTWO O'CLOCK JUMP 


neil I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
‘nected I'M CONFESSIN’ THAT I LOVE YOU 


errs LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART sss WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING * 
snag LITTLE BROWN JUG (Polka) HOME 
“xia MARGIE «+sseeee WHISPERING 


PRICE 50e EACH POSTPAID 


Send for COMPLETE CATALOG of Over 300 SMALL ORCHESTRATIONS— 
Also Regular Popular and Standard Dance Orchestrations, Instrumentals 


“IF IT’S PUBLISHED--WE HAVE IT” 


ORDER BLANK 








KEYS MUSIC, Inc. 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 139, N. Y. 


Please send Orchestrations checked to 


Enclosed piease find §............00 
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1072 SOUTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD - - - 


THE BARON -TONE 


ORCHESTRAL CONVERSION UNIT 
A NEW TONE CABINET FOR THE ELECTRIC ORGAN 


THE BARON-TONE COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES 35, C 


Organists . . . “THE TONE OF TOMORROW” 
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TRY THE NEW 


GROVER ‘SUPER BRONZE” GUITAR STRINGS 


Better Tone — Longer Wear 
, a 
; 


GROVER, FREEPORT, N 
















j DANCE, VOCAL AND CONCERT ORCH. 
By Best Arrangers, 
or more, 
without deposit. 
supply any 
Union Members. 
Orch., Bands, Books and Special Free Offer. 


ORCHESTRATIONS 






Best discount for 3 
Immediate shipment C. O. D. 
We pay the postage and 
music published. Pref. to 
Write for free Catalog of 


GLADSTONE HALL MUSIC CO. 
1676 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 











RK O Building, Radio City, New York City 


GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, Inc. 

















HELP THEM—GIVE TO RED CROSS 











TUX PANTS, 15,00 


TUX SHIRTS, 3.00 
(COLLAR ATTACHED) 


TUX TIES . . 1.00- 


sont | M. HYMAN & SO 
ra 215 N. CLARK ST. | 
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Good Reasons Why 


BETCHA IS AMERICA’S MOST 
POPULAR PLASTIC REED 


Thousands of enthusiastic 
musicians say that 
BETCHA is the answer 
to reed troubles. 
You'll find in 
BETCHA a reed 

for your 


poe 














You 
deserve 
the best. 
BETCHA de- 
serves a trial! For 
the sake of a better 
performance and your 
own satisfaction ... Ask 
For BETCHA the Next Time 
You Buy or Order Reeds! 





tone quality. 











* Patented precision rills are 
cut into the reed vamps for 
controlled vibration, thereby 
producing brilliancy with 


FOR SALE AT ALL MUSIC STORES 


WM. R. GRATZ CO.., INC., 251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


SOFT. MEDIUM . HARD 

EACH 
Bb Clarinet. . . .60 
Bass Clarinet . . .90 
Alto Saxophone . .75 
Tenor Saxophone. .90 









































STUDY ARRANGING 


WITH 


OTTO CESANA 


EVERY Musician Should Be 
Able to Arrange 


CORRESPONDENCE 
AT STUDIO 


They Studied With Otto Cesana: 

(Arr. For) 
Van Alexander................... Van Alexander 
Charles Garble (age 16) woh Milt Britton 
Matty Matlock.......... ..... Bob Crosby 
Herb Quigley............... "Andre Kostelanetz 
Alvino Rey Alvino Rey 
Turk Van Lake............... ....Charlie Barnet 
Buddy Weed ra Paul Whiteman 
and many others. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
Course in Modern emmeny 














ing (Complete material). $2.00 
Course in Modern Counterpoint 

(Complete material) .......... J - 
Reminiscing (Score) yeiveldos eee 
American Symphony No. 2 

(Score) , $4.00 


OTTO CESANA x ae NY. 


en Tel.: PLaza 5-1250 























CLARKE’S METHOD FOR 


TROMBONE 


Teaches how to play Trombone 
correctly 
Furnishes a Definite Plan for 
Systematic Practice 


Sent POSTPAID for $2.50 


Pub. by ERNEST CLARKE 


18 East 199th St., NEW YORK 











YOUR MONEY 


can NOT buy better orchs than Don Red- 
man’s PLAIN DIRT — MY GIRL FRIDAY — 
COFFEE LIGHT. All arr. for 6 Brass and 
& Saxes. Playable with 1 Trumpet and 
Saxes. At your Dealer, 75c each. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


have foretold the cultural maturity at 
length to be attained. 

There is a further reason why those 
interested in our musical culture will 
want to read this book. It clarifies a 
period in our nation’s development that 
might otherwise recede into the limbo of 
forgetfulness, the period, that is, of the 
parlor organ, the polka, the “Firemen’s 
Quadrille” and of the gaslit concert hall. 
Music was largely in the hands of women; 
their patronage made concerts possible. 
“Art” was outside the ken of most men. 


It was hard going for these musical pion- 
eers, especially since Theodore Thomas, 
another brave missionary, chose to con- 
sider Leopold Damrosch as a dangerous 
rival rather than as a sympathetic col- 
league. Frank, the eldcr son, realizing 
the constrictions of the New York scene, 
headed for Denver where he started his 
musical career first as a music store pro- 
prietor, then as a choir director. A 
sports writer, assigned to the reviewer's 
task for one concert and bewildered by the 
fugal entrances, described them thus: 
“The tenors.took the lead followed closely 
by the altos. When they were running 
neck and neck, the sopranos caught up 
with them and soon overhauled them, 
taking the lead by a length and finally 
the basses caught up until they were all 
bunched together and it was anybody’s 
race. The race was a draw as they all 
finished together and all bets were off.” 

With the death of Leopold Damrosch, 
came the beginning of the careers of the 
two brothers in New York, in opera and 
symphony. A revisiting of his native Ger- 
many in 1891 brought forth from Frank 
the characteristic utterance concerning 
his adopted country, “Give me our free 
and liberal political institutions which 
with all the corruption among the offi- 
cials, are still vastly more moral in their 
effects upon the nation than the demoral- 
izing influence of the ‘paternal’ govern- 
ment upon its ‘children’. And finally, 
and above all, give me our social institu- 
tions in which man meets man as equal 
until one has proved his superior strength 
of intellect or other talents to be better 
than another; in which man ts woman 
as equal so that it depends mainly on 





herself what position she is to take in 
life, in society.” — 

As America matured musically the 
brothers found ever wider opportunities. 
Frank’s successful directorship of the 
“People’s Singing Classes” is matter of 
history: “For almost forty: years, from 
its founding in 1873 to Frank Damrosch’s 


‘resignation in 1912, the Oratorio Society. 


of New York remained an enterprise of 
the Damrosch family.” 

Finally came the years of his leader- 
ship of the Institute of Musical Art— 
which he brought to a position of highest 
fame. , 

Here are the parallel histories, then, of 
a great family and a great period in 
American Ife. But here is something else, 
too, peeping in flashes through the orderly 
progression of events: a family—harmoni- 
ous and delightful seen from its inner- 
most circle—where “everyone liked every- 
one else”. 


GENEROUS GESTURE 


Jan Sibelius, ill in his home near Hel- 
sinki, has expressed appreciation through 
his wife of the “generous gesture” of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
sending him $1,000 additional royalties. 
The money was forwarded after it was 
reported that the eighty-year-old composer 
was in straitened circumstances because 
of failure to receive British and American 
royalties on his works. 
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SS THE Sisia cd ses cbsti sissndsssends.. $ 15.00 
Arnold, Harry WOO, BR i ccrciviscecséesis 25.00 
Abernethy, EG cckihsshsctnddiessbacebbnscnce 15.00 
Briggs, James F.. RO AEE 50.00 
Burns, Maurice “Skinner’”’.................. 100.00 
Beardmore, PIE PU Avkdedebctveckcuenssabsinss 10.00 
Bray, Lewis Sista. sade Panacatidedubendiastiueenst 15.00 
RI, SIN i oss rinsa nieces secedanibioctote 35.00 
ORs SERIO Ble Dic ceccesscccccccccceceesos 10.00 
Carroll, MPU la Locstocceekgansdecuoncesdvebests 25.00 
SG, IEE, 5s <5 sa nscctnnnsddcctveveveaencdece 42.41 
CR i ER Ea I 10.00 
Calder, Raymond H........................0600 50.00 
A SII 5 cb sdcdcts deducennedivacesetecds 25.00 
Rey MIEN, ek cinccccocasissrecenevecsencseesoss 50.00 
Ry IID «5 sces dicvonsidccotesviesnasenseys 120.00 
SEER 5.00 
Dudley, Robert shesnstnincbeciile 100.00 
SII GE ida ceboscsnscodssccsecssetecosesens 10.00 
Evans, Richard wie 10.00 
Garrett, Lynwoo 10.00 
Goff, W. Given.... 25.00 
Graham, Chaunce 20.00 
Grant, Thomas W 10.00 
Hamilton, Hilda .... 10.00 
Hoffman, Charles E. 50.00 
Hall, Edward ....... 10.00 
Hussar, Kalman . 15.00 
Jordan, Frances ..... 10.00 
Johnson, Andrew Wayne 25.06 
Klein, George ETE ERT 20.00 
Kasler, Patricia 10.00 
Klemer, Andrew 50.00 
Komertz, Marty 5.00 
FA 10.00 
Lust, Arthella . 10.00 
Lyons, Larry (Blair 10.00 
Mellor, Joseph V. 20.00 
Mack, Ruth ....... 10.00 
Mangone, Mike 10.00 
Maisel, Kenneth M 5.00 
McFall, Edward 8S. 10.00 
McCaffrey, Henry R. 15.00 
Neet, Marlene .......... 10.00 
Nern, Betty Dittus.... 10.00 
_ i EER 10.00 
SEE, MPEIIIINE «.» cc cscosphscscepthocsosprorse 5.00 
Pendleton, James W..................csces0e+0+ 50.00 
EG, SE, MINIs. snc: vedeasedesccceseeceeosece 12.50 
Quick, Hana Myer...............c.ccccccccccess 10.00 
SNC MIEN LJULL av asc doce sibs ucaderecaedusicasses 10.00 
PN IE ditch teks sasccdsscbedsdasconvspecccdenees 10.00 
IT MII 01-5. 3. cca csseodndissceundedeoheuses 35.00 
eS ee eee 10.00 
SEI MMII (<5... cacsavcsecccsccescccobocsssoases 50.00 
EE IID 5, s sectnsbossecegeqteseesorees 50.00 
Sprentall, Robert K..................0......065 60:00 
Sterling, HKdward Hi............c.ccecccesscesese 20.00 
. ipa Ser sere 50.00 
ENN TEIEED. “ass <ccccccncoccscsesecccscsocese 10.00 
Taft, Marvin .... sneshet nance Diaisadagetid 10.00 
Tanguay, Herbert Sh ala 50.00 
RE RRS a 10.00 
Wilson, SF one UE UDA EEE 200.00 
Widener, IIT sindacieGsichdasstdbesesectdncesess 10.00 
Wright, ‘Maxine ..... 10.00 
. 2 4 CIERRA RIS Se areiee 10.00 
$1,804.91 





CLAIMS PAID DURING MONTH OF APRIL, 1945 
Bradshaw, Tiny $ 45.00 





Bond, Joseph ........... 99.10 
Baker, Belle .. 100.00 
Bernard, Stephen 8.00 
Bagton, ‘James . 25.00 
Cross, Chris ....... 60.00 
Carroll, Edward J....... 10.50 
Childs, Reggie ............... 10.75 
Dee 9.75 
Davis, Coleridge 17.74 
Gray, HOWOTE ...0.0000cc00000s- 10.00 


I TE na. 2s ssicanseviediedoonic 5.00 












Golden, Jimmy ................... 4.00 
Harris, Edward ..................... 15.00 
Kinney, Ray os 55.00 
Lambert, John A. 40.00 
Lazaro, Gus 29.00 
II IEEE canteccscccsststsecadsibctessorccase 46.80 
Re MEP G5 sics ci cesiszietsscocessecesseeséee . 75.00 
McFall, B@ward 8..................::cccccceeeeeee 2.50 
Nagel, Harold . SS ghinentedpdiduentsnads 78.66 
Orsatti, A. 9.30 
Printy, Kathryn vod yitiecs 9.50 
I ME: Sacandiccssecceb sacedehestensbens alle 33.68 
i anactcns teks teseshecugnettbeotdies wl 16.44 
Shavitch, Viadimir .... 25.00 
IL SEED sececoovtasecessetetgepeseny 31.50 
Taft, Marvin ........ 10.00 
a. RR OS Fe Seer ree 49.00 
Wilkinson, David E.........................4.. 40.00 
ID bas bs 030055 ccccindebscncsccsenscts 30.00 
Whitehead, Jack EA Bel 9.00 

$1,010.22 


Respectfully submitted, 


THOMAS F. GAMBLE, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer. 








Y.C. Squier Company 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


STRING MAKERS: 


SINCE 1890 


SQUIER BRANDS 


For Bow-Piayed instruments : 


SQUIER-TRUED 
ALL-AMERICAN 
TOM-KAT 

ARTCRAFT 
DUR-FLEX (All Metal) 


For Fretted Instruments: 


SQUIER-TRUED 
ELECTRO-AMP 


(Other brands discontinued for 
duration) 


oa 
Purchase Squier Strings 
From Your Dealer 


























NOTICE 


Here are two new orchestrations in the terrific FOR MUSI- 
CIANS ONLY Series—Lionel Hampton’s STOMPOLOGY, 
75c, recorded on Victor, arr. for 6 Brass and 5 Saxes—and 
HARLEM POLKA, 75c, by Jack Chapman, writer of 
“Looney”, “Jump Steady”, etc., arr. for 5 Brass and 4 
Saxes. BOTH ORCHS playable with 1 Trpt. and 3 Saxes., 
At your Dealer or 


DAVID GORNSTON 


117 West 48th Street New York 19, N. Y. 





-—— DANCE BANDS!! 





A KEY TO SUCCESS IS AN UP-TO-DATE 
MODERN LIBRARY 
We have a LARGE STOCK of the most requested 
POPULAR and STANDARD ORCHESTRATIONS at 
lowest prices. Send for our interesting FREE Catalogue 
listing hundreds of finest selections by best arrangers. 
JAYSON ROSS MUSIC CO. 
3433 DeKalb Avenue Bronx 67, New York 














Hot Choruses at Sight. 
A ae = L t B Complete Course $3.00 
WILL START YOU AD-LIBBING IMMEDIATELY! 
SAMPLE HOT CHORUS FREE 
All Inst. Book 200 Hot Lix, $1.00. 50 Guitar Intros, $1.50 
ARRANGING “AT SIGHT”. Complete method, $3.00. 
Will help you get your ideas on paper in the shortest 
possible time. SAMPLE ARRANGEMENT (3 cho.) 
(J 12 pee.; (J 5-10 pee.; 1) 4-6 Dixie. Send 25¢ for 
each combo. C.O.D., 15¢ extra 
WIN NEHER - LAURELDALE, PA, 








SAXOPHONES WANTED 
ALTOS AND TENORS — NEW OR USED 
Also other brass band instruments and woodwinds. 

STATE MAKE, FINISH AND CONDITION, 
AS WELL AS YOUR PRICE. 


The Fred Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
60 BROADWAY - BROOKLYN li, N. Y. 








CAPRICE “incur 

SARGENT 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
It's CAPRICIOUS — It's NEW — It's UNIQUE 
PRICE 75c 
APPLE BLOSSOM TIME (Med. Voice), 35c 
WHEN THE AIR WITH FRAGRANCE 

(Med. Voice), 35c — With Violin Obl., 50c 


FESTIVAL MUSIC COMPANY 
1115 K Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











CHORD METHOD 


ELIMINATE SOUR NOTES BY PLAYING 
PIANO THE CHORD WAY 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE UNNECESSARY 
Send $1.00 to BASIC CHORD METHOD, P. O. 
Box 34, Dyker Heights Sta., Brooklyn 28, N. Y. 
(No Checks Accepted) 














2 HOT CHORUSES &2 


FOR TRUMPET 

New folio. Swing with the best in styles of 
famous swing-men. Note-to-note styles show the 
art of associating terrific licks to progressions 
and chords. Chord Chart included. No C.O.D.’s. 
LEO FANTEL 2170 CRESTON AVE. 
New York City 53, N. Y. 


‘ 
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DANCE DRUMMERS AND ARRANGERS WHO WANT 
TO UNDERSTAND RUDIMENTS SHOULD BUY 


” ” 
The Correct Way to Drum 
By Ex-Sousa Drummer and University Teacher 
No exercises, all explanatory Material. $1.00 Postpaid. 


Heney School of Percussion 
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PARKS, BEACHES AND DELAWARE Bene et R., Mgr., 
t ; ptown Ballroom. 
ARDENS . LEWES: Rebder, 
G Riley, J. Carson Pheer Jack 
Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., Props., NEW CASTLE: sgomks 
Detroit, Mich. Lamon, Ed. Gentry, James.J. 
Joseph Paness, Niagara INDIANAPOLIS: 


Midway Park; 
Falls, N. Y. 
Rainbow Gardens; A. J. 
Bryant, lowa. 
sni-A-bar Gardens, Kansas City, Me, 
Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Terrace Gardens; E. M. 
Mer., Flint, Mich. 
Woodcliff Park, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Voss, Mgr., 


Carpenter, 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabetically 
arranged in States, Canada 
and Miscellaneous 


ALABAMA 


AUBURN: 
Frazier, Whack 

BIRMINGHAM: 
Sellers, Stan 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX: 

Emile’s Catering Co. 
Murphy, Dennis K., 
The Ship Cafe. 
Newberry, Woody, Manager and 
Owner, The Old Country Club. 

Ship Cafe, The, 
Dennis K. Murphy, 

Taggart, Jack, Mgr., 
Oriental Cafe and Night Club. 


ARKANSAS 


ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Sky Harbor Casino, 
Frank McCann, Mgr. 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Bass, May Clark 





Owner, 


Owner. 


Bryant, James B. 
DuVal, Herbert 
McGEHEE: 


Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
TEXARKANA: 
Grant, Arthur 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Cox, Richard 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T. 
COVINA: 
Broadwell Studios, Inc. 
_ ohare 
Cohen, M. 
Dempster, len 
Hanson, Fred 
Maggard, Jack 
Morton, J. H. 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Wright, Andy, Attraction Company 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Bonded Management, Inc. 
Brumbaugh, C. E., Prop., 
Lake Shore Cafe. 
Dalton, Arthur 
Hanson n, Fred 





Newcorn, Cecil, Promoter 

Sharpe, Helen 

Williams, Earl 

Wilshire Bowl 

MANTECA: 

Kaiser, Fred. 

OAKLAND: 

De Azevedo, Suares 

Fauset, George 

Morkin, Roy 

OROVILLE: 
Rcdgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Hall, Donald H. 
SACRAMENTO: 

Cole, Joe 

Lee, Bert 

Leingang, Ge 

SAN DIEGO: 

Tricoli, Joseph, 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Bramy, Al 

Kahn, Ralph 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 

Earl $I velton Productions. 

Tenner, Joe (Hennery) 

The Civic Light Opera Committee 
of San Francisco; Francis C. 
Moore, Chairman. 

SANTA MONICA: 

Newcomb, W. D., Jr. 
Santa Monica Pier. 

Palisades Ballroom 

Santa Monica Pier 

Yohe, Al., Owner, 
Palisades Ballroom. 

STOCKTON: 

Sharon, C. 

VALLEJO: 

Rendezvous Club 

Owner, and 
YREKA; 
Leg 


rge 


Operator, Playland 


, Owner, 


Adeline Cota, 
James O'Neil, Mgr. 


gg, Archie 


CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD: 

Kantrovitz, Clarerce (Kay) 

Kaplan, Yale 

Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 

Russo, Joseph 

Shayne, Tony 
NEW HAVEN: 

Nixon, E. C., 
NEW LONDON: 

Johnson, Henry 
WATERBURY: 

Derwin, Wm. J. 

Fitzgerald, Jack 


Dance Promoter. 





WILMINGTON: 
Chippey, Edward B. 
Crawford, Frank 
Johnson, Thos. ‘*Kid” 
Kaye, Al. 


FLORIDA 


CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., 
Hirliman Florida Productions, Inc. 
HALLANDALE: 
Singapore Sadie’s 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Sells, Stan 
MIAMI: 
Evans, Dorothy, Inc. 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 
Hume, Jack 
Galatis, Pete, Mgr., 
International Restaurant 
Wit’s End Club, R. R. Reid, Mgr.; 
Charles Leveson, Owner. 
ORLANDO: 
Wells, Dr. 
SARASOTA: 
Louden, G. S., Mgr. 
Sarasota Cotton Club. 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Recreation Center. 
Goldman, Henry 
TAMPA: 
Junior Woman's Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Walker, Clarence, Principal, 
Industrial High School. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 
Herren, Charles, Herren’s Evergreen 
Farms Supper Ciub. 
AUGUSTA: 
Garden City Promoters 
Kirkland, Fred 
Minnick, Joe., Jr., 
Minnick Attractions. 
Neely, J. W., Jr. 
SAVANNAH: 
Hotel DeSoto Bellmen’s Club 
VALDOSTA: 
Wilkes, Lamar 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusement Co, 


IDAHO 


LEWISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. 

POCATELLO: 
McNichols, James 
Reynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO: 
Birk’s Superb Beer Co, 
Chicago Artists Bureau, License 468 
Club Plantation, Ernest Bradley, 
Mer.; Lawr. Wakefield, Owner. 
Costello, Chas., Owner, 
Drum Cocktail Lounge. 
Davis, Wayne 
Eden Building Corporation 
411 Club, The, Iley Kelly, Owner 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938". 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
‘Victory Follies’. 
Fitzgerald, P. M., Mgr., 
Grand Terrace Cafe. 
Fox, Albert 
Fox, Edward 
Gentry, James J. 
Glucksman, E. M., 
Broadway on Parade. 
Hale, Walter, Promoter 
Markee, Vince 
Mays, Chester 
Novask, Sarge 
Rose, Sam 
Sipchen, R. J., Amusement Co. 
Sistare, Horace 
Stanton, James B. 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blond Revue 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941". 
Thomas, Otis E 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
FOX LAKE: 
Meyer, Harold, Owner, 
Cedar Crest Pavilion. 
FREEPORT: 
Hille, Kenneth & Fred - 
March, Art 
GALESBURG: 
Clark, Horace G. 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. 
Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, agoteees High School 
Viner, Joseph W 
PEORIA: 
Betar, Alfred 
Humane Animal Assn. 
POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
Vincent, Charles E. 
ROCKFORD: 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart; Leon H., 
Club Congo. 
STERLING: 
Flock, R. W. 


INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE: 
Fox, Ben 


FORT WAYNE: 
Fisher, Ralph L. 


R. M. 


Theresa, Prop., 


Mgr., 





Dickerson, Matthew 

Dickerson Artists’ Bureau 

Harding, Howard 

Richardsoa, Vaugha, 

Pine Ridge Follies. 

MARION: 

Horine, W. S. 

Idle Hour Recreation Club 
MISHAWAKA: 

‘McDonough; Jack 

Rose Ballroom 

Welty, Elwood 
RICHMOND: 

Newcomer, Charles, Owner, 

Westcott Bar & Grill. 

ROME CITY: 

Kintzel, Stanley 
SOUTH BEND: 

DeLeury-Reeder Advertising Agency 
VINCENNES: 

Vachet, Edward M. 


IOWA 


AUDUBON: 

Americar Legion Auxiliary 

Hollenbeck, Mrs. Mary 
BRYANT: 

Voss, A. J., Mgr., Rainbow Gardens 
CEDAR RAPIDS: 

Alberts, Joe., Mgr., 

Thornwood Park Ballroom. 

Jurgensen, F 

Watson, N. C, 
DES MOINES: 

Hughes, R. E., Publisher, 

“‘lowa Unionist’’. 

LeMan, Art 

Young, Eugene R. 
EAGLE GROVE: 

Orr, Jesse 
IOWA CITY: 

Fowler, Steve 
MARION: 

Jurgenson, F. H. 
OTTUMWA: 

Baker, C. G. 
WHEATLAND: 

Griebel, Ray, Mgr., Alex Park 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY: 

White, J. Cordell 
LEAVENWORTH: 

Phillips, Leonard 
MANHATTAN: 

Stuart, Ray 
TOPEKA: 

Mid-West Sportsmen Association 
WICHITA: 

Bedinger, John 

Over Flow Club, Fred Clemons and 


u. fF ‘Whitew’’ Clint " 
P| vy ndtcy 


Clinton, Mgrs. 


KENTUCKY 


HOPKINSVILLE: 
Steele, Lester 


LEXINGTON: 
Hine, Geo. H., Oper., Halcyon Hall 
Montgomery, Garnett 


Wilson, Sylvester A. 
LOUISVILLE: 
Greenwell, Allen V., Prop., 
Greenwell’s Nite Club, 
Greyhound Club 
Norman, Tom 
Offutt, L. A., Jr. 
Shelton, Fred 
Walker, Norval 
Wilson, James H. 
MIDDLESBORO: 
Green, Jimmie 
OWENSBORO: 
Cristil, Joe, 
PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie, 
Booker’s License 2611. 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Green, Al, Owner and Operator, 
Riverside Bar. 
Weil, R. L. 
LAKE CHARLES: 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Hyland, Chauncey A. 
Mitchell, A. T. 


Owner, Club 71 


Palms Club 


SHREVEPORT: 
Adams, E. A. 
Farrell, Holland 
Hosier, J. W. 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Williams, Claude 
MAINE 


SANFORD: 


Parent Hall; E. L. Legere, Mgr. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Alber, John J. 
Continental Arms, 

Old Nace hia Road. 
Delta Sigma Fraternity 
Demley, Emil E. 

Earl Club, Earl Kahn, Prop. 
Erod Holding Corporation 
Green, Jerry 

Lipsey, J. C. 

Mason, Harold, Prop., 
New Broadway Hotel 
Stage Door Casino 


Club Astoria 


BETHESDA: 

Hodges, Edwin A. 
FREDERICK: 

Rev, .H. B. Rittenhouse 


TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., 
Edgewater Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ALLSTON: 
Spaulding, A. W. 
ATTLEBORO: 
St. Moritz Cafe 





% 





BOSTON: 
Aquatic Shows, Inc., also known as 
Water Follies of 1944. 
Grace, Max L. 
Gray, Judd, "Warmouth's Restaurant 
Jenkins, Gordon 
Lossez, Wiliam 
Mouzon, .George 
Paladino, Rocky 
Snyder, Sam 
Sullivan, J. Arnold, 
Booker's License 150. 
Walker, Julian 
Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
DANVERS: 
Jatastini, Eugene 
FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HOLYOKE: 
‘Levy, Bernard W., Holyoke Theatre 
LOWELL: 
Porter, R. W. 
NANTASKET: 
Sheppard, J. K. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Rose, Manuel . 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 
PLYMOUTH: 
Pilgrim Hotel 


MICHIGAN 


BATH: 
Terrace, The, Park Lake 
BATTLE CREEK: 
Magel, Milton 
BAY CITY: 
Alpha Omega Fraternity 
Niedzielski, Harry 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, Sam, 
Opers., Frontier Ranch. 
Advance Theatrical Operation Corp., 
Jack Broder, Pres. 
«~Ammor Record Company 
Berman, S. R. 
Bologna, Sam, 
Bommarito, Joe 
Cavanaugh, J. J., Receiver, 
Downtown Theatre. 
Downtown Casino, The 
Kosman, Hyman 
Malloy. James 
O'Malley, Jack 
Paradise Cave Cafe 
San Diego Club, Nono Minando 
Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 
Oper., Colonial Theatre. 
FLINT: 
Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 
Terrace Gardens. 
McClarin, William 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Huban, Jack 
ISHPEMING: 
Andriacchi, Peter, Owner, 
Venice Cafe. 
LANSING: . 
Hagen, Lester, Mgr., 
Lansing Armory. 
Metro Amusement Co. 
Norris, Elmer, Jr., 
Palomar Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry 
Wilson, L. E. 
McMILLAN: 
Bodetto, Clarence, 
MENOMINEE: 
Doran, Francis, 
MONTAGUE: 
Rochdale Inn 
NORWAY: 
Valencia Ballroom, 
Louis Zadra, Mgr. 
ROUND LAKE: 
Gordon, Don S., Mgr., 
Round Lake Casino, 


MINNESOTA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMIDJI: 


Foster, 


Imperial Club 





Mgr., Jeff's 


Jordan College 


Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 
CALEDONIA: 
Elton, Rudy 
FAIRMOUNT: 
Graham, H. R. 
GARDEN CITY: 
Conkling, Harold C. 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
HIBBING: 
Pitmon, I 
LUVERNE: 
Bennett, J. W. 
OWATONNA: 
Bendorf, Clarence R., Box 452. 
Smith, Ora T. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 
ST. CLOUD: 
Genz, Mike 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 
Perry, T. G. 


MISSOURI 

CAPE GIRARDEAU: 

Gilkison, Lorene 

Moonglow Club 
CHILLICOTHE: 

Hawes, H. H., Mgr., 

Windmoor Gardens. 

KANSAS CITY: 

Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 


rl 


Fox, S. M. 
Holm, Ms aynard G. 
; H. ¢ Asst. Mgr., 
Orpheum Theatre. 
Watson, Chas. C 
LEBANON: 
Kay, Frank 
MEXICO: 
Gilbert, William 


NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Cook, Bert, Mgr., Ballroom, 
Winnwood Beach. 
ROLLA: 
Shubert, J. S 
ST. JOSEPH: 


Thomas, Clarence H. . 
ST. LOUIS: 

Caruth, James, Gper., Club Rhum- 
boogie, Cafe Society, Brown. 
Bomber Bar 

SIKESTON: 


Boyer, Hubert 


a 








MONTANA 
FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 


NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS: 
Moist, Don 


GRAND ISLAND: 


Scott, S. F. ° 
KEARNEY: 

Field, H: » 1733 Club 
LINCOLN: 

Johnson, Max 
OMAHA: 

Davis, Clyde E. 

Omaha Credit Women's Breakfast 

Club. , 
Rosso, Charles 
NEVADA 

ELY: 


Folsom, Mrs. Ruby, Chicken Shack 


NEW JERSEY 


ARCOLA: 
Corriston, Eddie 
White, Joseph 
ASBURY PARK: 
Richardson, Harry 
White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Atlantic City Art League 
Jones, J. Paul 
Lockman, Harvey 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS: 
Kaiser, Walter 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Brown, Grant 
CAMDEN: 
Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy and 
Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 
CLIFTON: 
Silberstein, Joseph L., and 

Ettelson, Samuel. 

EATONTOWN: 
Scheri, Anthony, Owner, 

Dubonnette Room. 

LAKEWOOD: 

Patt, Arthur, Mgr. 

Seldin, S. H. 
MONTCLAIR: 

Three Crowns Restaurant 
MOUNTAINSIDE: 

The Chatterbox, Inc., Ray DiCarlo 
NEWARK: 

Clark, Fred R. 

DiBennedetto, Nick 

Kruvant, Norman 

N. A. A. C. P. 

Robinson, Oliver, Mummies Club 

Santoro, V. 

Simmons, Charles 

Skyway Restaurant, 

Newark Airport Highway. 
Smith, Frank 
Stewart, Mrs. 
Tucker, Frank 

PATERSON: 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casino 

PRINCETON: 

Lawrence, Paul 

SOMERS POINT 
Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 

TRENTON: 

Laramore, J. Dory 

UNION CITY: 

Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 

Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 

WANAMASSA: 

Maurice, Ralph, Oper., 

Ross-Fenton Farms. 


g 
WEST COLLINGSWOOD HEIGHTS: 


» Hotei Plaza. 


Rosamond 


Conway, Frank, Owner, Frankie 
Conway's Tavern, Black Horse 
Pike. 

NEW MEXICO 

ALBUQUERQUE: 

Maertz, Otis 
CLOVIS: 

Denton, J. Ear, Owner, Plaza Hotel 

NEW YORK 

ALBANY: 

Bradt, John 


Flood, Gordon A. 
Kessler, Sam 
Lang, Arthur 
New Abbey Hotel 
New Goblet, The 
O'Meara, Jack, 
Booker’s License 2816. 
ARMONKE: 
Embassy Associates 
BINGHAMTON: 
Bentley, Bert 
BONAVENTURE: 
Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure College. 
BROOKLYN: 
Graymont A. C. 
Hared Productions Corp. 
Puma, James 
BUFFALO: 
Christiano, Frank 
Frickson, J. M 
Kaplan, Ken, Mgr., 
Buffalo Swing Club. 
King, Geo., Productions Co. 
McKay, Louis 
Michaels, Max 
Rush, Chas. E. 
Shults, E: H. 
Watts, Charles J. 
EASTCHESTER: 
Starlight Terrace, Carlo Del Tufo 
and Vincent Formicella, Props. 
ELLENVILLE: 
Cohen, Mrs. A. 
ELMIRA: 
Goodwin, Madalyn 
GLENS FALLS: 
Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 
Twin Tree Inn 
JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 
KIAMESHA LAKE: 
Mayfair, The 
LACKAWANNA: 
Chic’s Tavern, Louis Cicarelli, Prop. 
LARCHMONT: 
Morris, Donald 
Theta Kappa Omega Fraternity 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 
NEWBURGH: 
Matthews, Bernhard H. 
NEW LEBANON: 
Donlon, Eleanor 





NEW YORK CITY: 
Amusement Corp. 
Baldwin, C. Paul 
Benrubi, M. 
Booker, H. E., and All-American 
Entertainment Bureau. ~ 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Callicchio, Dominick 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Cohen, Alexander, connected with 
“Bright Lights". . 

Cotton Club 

Currie; Robert W., formerly held 
Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

Dodge, Wendell P. 

Dyruff, Nicholas 

Embree, Mrs. Mabel K. 

tvans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fliashnik, Sam B. 

Foreman, Jean 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing Salesmen’s 
Union 

Glyde Oil Products 

Grant & Wadsworth and Casmir, Inc. 

Grisman, Sam 

Herk, I. H., Theatrical Promoter 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Immerman, George 

Joseph, Alfred 

Katz, George, Theatrical Promoter 

Koch, Fred G 

Koren, Aaron 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S. 

Levy, Al. and Nat, former owners, 
Merry-Go-Round (Brooklyn). 

Lyon, Allen (also known as Arthur 
Lee). 


of America 


Makler, Harry, Mgr., 
Folley Theatre (Brooklyn). 
Masconi, Charles 
Matlaw, I. 
Maybohm, Col. Fedor 
Meserole, Ed. P. 
Miller, James 
Montello, R. 
Moody, Philip, and Youth Monu- 
ment to the Future Organization. 
Murray, David 
Pearl, Harry 
Phi Rho Pi Fraternity 
Regan, Jack 
“Right This Way’’, Carl Reed, Mgr. 
Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’’. 
Rosenoer, Adolph and Sykes, Opers., 
Royal Tours of Mexico Agency. 
Russell, Alfred 
Seidner, Charles 
Solomonoff, Henry 
South Seas, Inc., Abner J. Rubien 
“SO” Shampoo mpany 
Spencer, Lou 
Stein, Ben 
Stein, Norman 
Straus, Walter 
Sullivan, Jos., Amusement Corp. of 
America. 
Superior 25 Club, Inc. 
Wade, Frank 
Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 
Weinstock, Joe 
Wilder Operating Co. 
Wisotsky, S. 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Paness, Joseph, connected with 
Midway Park. 
PORT KENT: 
Klages, Henry C., Owner, 
Mountain View House. 
ROCHESTER: 
Genesee Electric Products Co, 
Gorin, Arthur 
Lloyd, George 
Pulsifer, E. H. 
Valenti, Sam 
SARATOGA: 
Sullivan, Peter, Owner, 
Piping Rock Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 
Gibbons, John F. 
Magill, Andrew 
Matlick, Johnnie 
SOUTH FALLSBURG: 


Seldin, S. H., 
Grand View Hotel 
SUFFERN: 


Armitage, Walter, Pres., 
County Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 
Feinglos, Norman 
Horton, Don 
Syracuse Musical Club 
TONAWANDA: 
Shuman, George, Oper., 
Hollywood Restaurant. 
TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
UTICA: 
Moinioux, Alex 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, 
«John Masi, Prop. 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
Hechiris Corporation, Reis, Les 
WHITESBORO: 
Guido, Lawrence 
YONKERS: 
Colonial Manor Restaurant, 
William Babner, Prop. 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 
HICKSVILLE: 
Seever, Mgr., Hicksville Theatre 
LINDENHURST: 
Fox, Frank W. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Pitmon, Earl 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Palais Royal Restaurant, 
Chris Economides, Owner. 
DURHAM: 
Alston, L. W. 
Ferrell, George 
Mills, J. N. 
Pratt, Pred 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Bethune, C. B. 
Matthews, John Owner and Oper., 
Andy's Supper Club. 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and Irish Horan 
HIGHPOINT: 
Trumpeters" Club, The, 
J. W. Bennett, Pres. 
KINGSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
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RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. ‘ 
WILLIAMSTON: cf ¢ 
Grey, A. J. “" 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Payne, Miss L. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Coman, L. R. 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
Brady Lake Dance Pavilion 
“Pullman Cafe, 
George Subrin, Owner and Mgr. 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 


CANTON: 
loli, Jack 


CHILLICOTHE: 
Rutherford, C. E., Mgr., 
Club Bavarian. 
Scott, 


TI: 
Anderson, Albert, 


Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 


Overton, Harold 
Rainey, Lee 
Reider, Sam 
CLEVELAND: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, Green Derby 
Cafe, 3314 East 116th St. 
Tutstone, Velma 
Weisenberg, Nate, Mgr., 
Mayfair or Euclid Casino. 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, Lane 
Askins, Mary 
Bell, Edward, Club Lincoln 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
DAYTON: 
Stapp, Philip B. 
. Victor Hugo Restaurant 
DELAWARE: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
ELYRIA: 
Cornish, D. H. 
Elyria Hotel 
FINDLAY: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, Opers., 
Paradise Club. 
KENT: 
Sophomore Class of Kent State Uni- 
versity, James Ryback, Pres. 
MARIETTA: 
Morris, H. W. 
MEDINA: 
Brandow, Paul 
oes 
Dayton-Miami Association, 
William F. Drees, Pres. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith, Phil 
SANDUSKY: 
Boulevard Sidewalk Cafe, The 
Burnett, John 
Wonderbar Cafe 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Prince Hunley Lodge No. 469, 
A. B. P. O. E. 
TOLEDO: 
Cavender. ES. 
Frank, Steve and Mike, Owners and 
Mgrs., Frank Bros. Cafe. 
Dutch Village, A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
WARREN: 
Windom, Chester 
Young, Lin. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Lombard, Edward 
Reider, Sam 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ADA: 
Hamilton, perong 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Holiday Inn, Louis Strauch, Owner 
Louis’ Tap Room, 
Louis Strauch, Owner. 
The 29 Club, Louis Strauch, Owner 
TULSA: 
Angel, Alfred 
Goltry, 7 ae 
Horn, O. B 
Mayfair Club, Joha Old, Mgr. 
McHunt, Arthur 
Moana Company, The 
Tate, W. }. 


OREGON 


ASHLAND: 
Halaas, Kermit, Oper., The Chateau 


Rosenberg, “Mrs. R. M. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIQUIPPA: 
Cannon, Robert 
Guinn, Otis 
Young Republican Club 


ALLENTOWN: 
Connors, Earl 
Sedley, Roy 

BRADFORD: 
Fizzel, Francis A. 


BROWNSVILLE: 

Hill, Clifford, Pres., 

Triangle Amusement 

BRYN MAWR: 

Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
CANONSBURG: 

Viachos, Tom 
CLARION: 

Birocco, J. E. 

Smith, Richard 

Rending, Albert A. 


COLUMBIA: 
Hardy, Ed. 
CONNEAUT LAKE: 
Yaras, Max 
UMS: 
Green Gables 
EASTON: 
Calicchio E. J., and Matino, Michael, 
Ballroom. 
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FATRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, 
Samuel Ouenberg, Pres. 
HARRISBURG: 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N, 
KELAYRES: 
Condors, Joseph 
LANCASTER: 
Parker, A. R. 
Weinbrom, Joc 


LATROBE: 


Yingling, Charles M, 
LEBANON: 
Fishman, Harry K. 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
MT. CARMEL: 
Mayfair Club, John Pogesky and 
John Ballent, Mgrs. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Arcadia, The, International Rest. 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620. 
Glass, Davey 
Hirst, Izzy 
Margie’s Victory House, 
Margie Dufficid, Owner. 
McShain, John 
Philadelphia Federation of Blind 
Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 
Rothe, Otto 
Street, Benny 
Wilner, Mr. and Mrs. Max 
PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Blandi’s Night Club 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Sala, Joseph M., 
El Chico Cafe. 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. 
READING: 
Nally, Bernard 
RIDGEWAY: 
Benigni, Silvio 
SHARON: 
Marino & Cohn, Former. Op 
Clover Club. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsetta, Walter 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 
WEST ELIZABETH: 
Johnson, Edward 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Cohen, Harry 
Kozley, William 
McKane, James 
YATESVILLE: 
Bianco, Joseph, 
YORK: 
Weinbrom, Joe 


RHODE ISLAND 


NORWOOD: 
}’Antuono, Joe 
D'Antuono, Mike 
PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 
Goldsmith, John, Promoter 
Kronson, Charies, Promoter 
WARWICK: 
D’Antuono, Joe 
Lb’ Antuono, Mike 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 

Hamilton, E. A. and James 
GREENVILLE: 

Allen, E. W. 

Bryant, G. Hodges 

Fields, Charles B. 

Goodman, H. E., Mgr., The Pines 

Jackson, Rufus 

National Home Show 
ROCK HILLS: 

Kolax, *‘King"” 

Wright, Wilford 
SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
BERESFORD: 
Muhlenkort, Mike 
LEBANON: 
Schneider, Joseph M. 
SIOUX FALLS: 
Magee, Floyd 


Owner, 


Irma 


Oper., Club Mayfair 


IPP: 
Maxwell, J. E. 
YANKTON: 
Kosta, Oscar, Megr., 
Red Rooster Club 


TENNESSEE 

BRISTOL: 

Pinehurst Country Club, 

J}. C. Rates, Mgr. 
CHATTANOOGA: 

Doddy, Nathan 

Reeves, Harry A. 
JACKSON: 

Clark, Dave 
JOHNSON CITY: 

Watkins, W. M., Mgr., 

The Lark Club 

MEMPHIS: 

Atkinson, Elmet 

Hulbert, Maurice 
NASHVILLE: 

Carter, Robert T. 

Eakle, J. C. 


TEXAS 
ABILENE: 


Sphinx Club 
AMARILLO: 

Cox, Milton 
AUSTIN: 

Franks, Tony 

Rowlett, Henry 
CLARKSVILLE: 

Dickson, Robert G. 
DALLAS: 

Carnahan, R. H. 

Goldberg, Bernard 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
\FORT WORTH: 

Bauer, Bill 

talso known as Joc Bowers). 

Bowers, J. W. 

Carnahan, Robert 

Coo Coo Club 

Merritt, Morris John 

Smith, J. F. 


‘ GALVESTON: 


Evans, Bob 
P. A 
Purple Circle Social Club 
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HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 
Grigsby, J. B. 
Jetson, Oscar 
Merritt, Morris John 
Orchestra Service of America 
Revis, Bouldin 
Richards, O. K. 
Robinowitz, Paul 
World Amusements, Inc., 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 
KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 
Ryan, A. L. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Silvcx Slippes Night Club, 
V. B. Berwick, Mgr. 
TEXARKANA: 
Beverly Nite Spot 
Mrs. Thelma McCrary, Owner. 
Gant, Arthur 
TYLER: 
Gilfillan, Max 
Tyler Entertainment Co, 
WACO: 
Williams, J. R. 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Malone, Eddie, Mgr., The Barn 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: 
Allan, George A. 


VERMONT 
BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 
VIRGINIA 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Kay, Bert, Owner, ‘‘The Barn’”’ 
NORFOLK: 
DeWitt Music Corporation, U. H. 
Maxey, Pres.; C. Coates, V-Pres, 
NORTON: 
Pegram, Mrs. Erma 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 


Morris, Robert F., Mgr., 
Radio Artists’ Service. 
Wilson, Sol, Mgr., Royal Casino 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 


7 WASHINGTON 
TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, 
King, Jan 
WOODLAND 
Martin, Mrs. 


Charles 


Edith 
WEST VIRGINIA 
BLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, wea 
Florence, C. A 
Thompson, Charles G. 
CHARLESTON: 
Brandon, William 
Corey, LaBabe 
8 Paul 
White, R. 
prone Booking Agency. 
White, Ernest B. 
FAIRMONT: 
Carpenter, Samuel H. 
WISCONSIN 
ALMOND: 
Bernatos, 
APPLETON: 
Konzelman, E. 
Miller, Earl 
ARCADIA: 
Schade, Cyril 
BARABOO: 
Dunham, Paul L. 
EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. J}. 
HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil., Prop., 
Phil's Lake Nakomis Resort. 
JUMP RIVER: 


Geo., Two Lakes Pavilion 


Erickson, John, Mgr., 
Community Hall. 
KESHENA: 


American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Mueller, Otto 
MADISON: 
White, Edw. R. 
MALONE: 
Kramer, Gale 
MERRILL: 
Goetsch's Nite Club, 
Ben Goetsch, Owner, 
MILWAUKEE: 
Cubie, Iva 
Thomas, James 
Weinberger, A. J. 
MT. CALVARY: 
Sijack, Steve 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Commander. 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
ROTHSCHILD: 
Rhyner, Lawrence 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Bahr, August W. 
Sicilia, N. 
SLINGER: 
Bue, Andy, alias Andy Buege 
STURGEON BAY: 
DeFeo, F. G. 
Larsheid, Mrs. George, 
Carman Hotel. 
TIGERTON: 
Miechiske, Ed., Mer. 
Tigerton Dells Resort 
TOMAH: 
Cramm, 
WAUSAU: 
Vogl, Charles 


WYOMING 


Prop., 


E.L 


CASPER: 
Schmitt, A. F 
ORIN JUNCTION: 
Queen, W., Queen's Dance Hall 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 

Alvis, Ray C. 

Arcadia Ballroom, Edw. P. Meserole, 
* Owner and Operator. 

Archer, Pat 

Berenguer, oi Cc. 

Burroughs, P., Je. 

Dykes, Soke ‘hed. Prop., . 

Dykes’ Stockade. 
Flagship, Inc. 
Frattone, James 





Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 
Hayden, Phil 
Hodges, Edwin A. 
Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Huie, Lim, Mgr., Casino Royal, 
formerly known as La Parec. 
Lynch, Buford 
McDonald, Earl H. 
Melody Club 
O'Brien, John T. 
Reich, Eddie 
Rosa, Thomas N. 
Smith, J. A. 
Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 
Dowsley, C. L. 


ONTARIO 
BRANTFORD: 
Newman, Charles 
HAMILTON: 
Dumbells Amusement Co. 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Mgr. 
Clarke, David 
Cockerill, W. H. 
Eden, Leonard 
Henderson, W. J. 
LaSalle, Fred, 
Fred LaSalle Attractions. 
Local Union 1452, CIO Steel Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee. 
Urban, Mrs. Marie 


QUEBEC 

MONTREAL: 

Auger, Henry 

DeSautels, C. B. 

Horn, Jack, Operator, 

Roby, Fernand 

Sourkes, Irving 
QUEBEC CITY: 

Sourkes, Irving 
VERDUN: 

Senecal, Leo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Negro Ballet 

Aulger, J. H., Aulger Bros. 

Bert Smith Revue 

Bigley, Mel. O. 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Blake, Milton (also known as Manuel 
Blanke and Tom. Kent). 

Blanke, Manuel (also known as Mil- 
ton Blake and Tom Kent). 


Vienna Grill 


Stock Co. 


Blaufox, Paul, Mgr., Pee Bee Gee 
Production Co., Inc. 

Brau, Dr. Max, Wagnerian Opera Co, 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Mgr., ‘‘Crazy Holly- 
wood Co."’. 

Bruce, Howard, 
Hollywood Star Doubles. 

Brugler, Harold 





Burns, L. L., and Partners 
Carr,.June, and 
Her Parisienne Creations. 
Carroll, Sam 
Currie, Mr. and Mrs. R. C., 
Promoters, Fashion Shows. 
Curry, R. C. 
Czapiewski, Harry J. 
Darragh, Don 
DeShon, Mr. 
Eckhart, Robért 
Edmonds, E. E.; 
Farrance, B. F. 
Feehan, Gordon F. 
Ferris, Mickey, Owner -and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade’’. 
Fitzkee, Dariel 
Foley, W. R. 
Fox, Sam M. 
Freeman, Jack, Mgr., Follies Gay Paree 
Freich, Joe C. 
Gardiner, Ed., Owntr, Uncle Ezra 
Smith's Barn Dance Frolics. 
Grego, Pete 
Hanover, M. L., Promoter 
Hendershott, G. B., Fair Promoter 
Hoffman, Ed. F., Hoffman's 3-Ring 
Circus. 
Horan, Irish 
Hyman, S. 
International Magicians, 
*“Magic in the Air’’. 
Johnson, Sandy 
Katz, George 
Kauneonga Operating Corp., 
F. A. Scheftel, Sec. 
Kane, Lew, Theatrical Promoter 
Kent, Tom (also known as Manuel 
Blanke and Milton Blake). 
Kesslar, Sam, Promoter 
Keyes, Ray 
Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 
Kosman, Hyman 
Lasky, Andre, Owner and Mgr., 
Andre Lasky’s French Revue. 
Lawton, Miss Judith 
Lester, Ann 
London Intimate Opera Co. 
McFryer, William, Promoter 
McKay, Gail B., Promoter 
McKinley, N. M. 
Monmouth County Firemen's Asso. 
Monoff, Yvonne 
Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 
Nash, L. J. 
Ouellette, Louis 
Platinum \Blond Revue 
Mow meee L. BD. 
Richardson, Vaughn, Pine Ridge Follies 
Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
Robinson, Paul 
Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
Ross, Hal J. 


and His Enterprises 


Producers of 


‘‘Frisco Follies’’ 


Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Russell, Ross, Mgr., ‘Shanghai Nights 
Revue’’. 

Shavitch, Vladimir 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Snyder, Sam, Owner, International 


Water Follies 
Sponsler, Les 
Stone, Louis, Promoter 
Taflan, Mathew 
Temptations of 1941 
Thompson, J. Nelson, Promoter 
Todd, Jack, Promoter 
Travers, Albert A. 








“Uncle Ezra Smith Barn Dance Frolig 


Co.”’ 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Welesh Finn and Jack a 
Theatrical Promoters. 
White, Jack, Promoter of Style 
Wiley, Walter C., Promoter of 
“Jitterbug Jamboree’. 
Williams, Frederick. 
Wolfe, Dr. J. A. 
Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 
Yokel, Alex, Theatrical Promoter 
“Zorine and Her Nudists 
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THEATRES AND °: 
PICTURE HOUSES. 


Arranged alphabetically ag 
to States and Canada 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: 
Paramount Theatre 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W, Levy 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond Schrei« 
ber, Owner and Oper. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Apollo Theatre (42nd St.) 
Jay Theatres, Inc. 


LONG ISLAND 


(New York) 


HICKSVILLE: 
Hicksville Theatre 


NORTH CAROLINA 
LUMBERTON: 
Carolina Theatre 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HAZLETON: 
Capitol Theatre, Bud Irwin, Mgr, 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Apollo Theatre 
Bijou Theatre 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE: 
Bijou Theatre 


VIRGINIA 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 


Universal Chain 
prises. 


Theatrical Enter- 





NFAIR LIST of te 
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BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Leonardson, Weldon, and his Band, 
“The Weldonians’’, Oakland, Cal. 
Libertyville Municipal Band, Thomas 
Hiddleson, Director, Waukegan, Ill. 
Southern Pacific American Legion 
Post Band, San Francisco, Calif. 
Southern Pacific Club Band, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Wuerl’s Concert Band, 
_ eee. Wis. 





PARKS, BEACHES AND 
GARDENS 


Exposition Park, Orville Fox, Mgr., 
Aurora, 
ORCHESTRAS 
Baer, Stephen S., 
Reading, Pa. 
Bailey, Vernon, Orchestra, Napa, Cal. 
Brewer, Gage and his Orchestra, 
Wichita, Kans. 
Burian, Lorraine, 
Friendship, Wis. 
Cole, George, and his Orchestra, 
Westfield, Mass 


Orchestra, 


and Her Orchestra, 


Downs, Red, Orchestra, Topeka, Kan. 

Drotning, Charles, Orchestra, 
Stoughton, Wis. 

Green, Red, Orchestra, Wichita, Kan. 

Kross, Walter, Orchestra, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mayfield, Jack, Orchestra, Wichita, 
Kan. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orchestra, 


Westfield, Wis. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List is alphabetically 
arranged in States, Canada 
and Miscellaneous 


CALIFORNIA 
NAPA: 
Carneros Social Hall 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA: 
Rainbow. Tavern, 
Nick Brown, Prop. 


ILLINOIS 
CHARLESTON: 
Coles County Fair. 
MATTOON: 
U. S, Grant Hotel 


IOWA 
BOONE: 
Miner’s Hall 





DUBUQUE: 
Julien Dubuque Hotel 


KANSAS 
TOPEKA: 
Egyptian Ballroom, 
Claude Busey, Mgr. 
WICHITA: 
Shadowland Dance Club, 
Gage Brewer, Owner and Oper. 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE: 
Parkmoor Recreation Center 
Swiss-American Home Assn,, Inc. 
Trianon Nite Club, 
Cc. QO. Allen, Prop. 


LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE: 
Bombadears Club 
Elks Club 
Pender’s Bar and Grill 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Happy Landing Club 


MARYLAND 
ELKTON: 


Tom Howard's Tavern, 
ard, Owner, 


Tom How- 
Booth's Village. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FALL RIVER: 
Faria, Gilbert 


MICHIGAN 
FLINT: 
Central High School Auditorium 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Casino Bar & Night Club, 
Ralph Doto, Prop. 
Rendezvous Ballroom, Mrs. Delma 
Rock and Gordon Rock, Props. 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
NEGAUNEE: 
Hotel Bar, Napoleon Vizna, 
NEW JERSEY 
BELLEVILLE: 
Fountain 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
HIGHLAND PARK: 
Atkinson, Connie 
LITTLE FERRY: 
Charlie's Grill, 


Prop. 


Charles Kozler, Owner. 
NEW YORK 
FRANKFORT: 
Billis Hotel 
LOCKPORT: 
United Musicians, LIU 1122, 


Everett Jepson, President, 
MASSENA: 
Gib and Mac's Night Club, 
Gilbert Whalen, Prop. 
MOUNT VERNON: 
Studio Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Jenny, Tite (also known as Ted or 
Ed Hardy). 





SCHENECTADY: 
Music Bar Restaurant, 
Harry Silverman, Prop. 
WEST PARK: 
Broglio’s; John Broglio, Mgr. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
LELAND: 
Chatterbox Club, 
H. Brew, Owner. 
WILMINGTON: 
Plantation Club, 
Henry Armalee, Mgr. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DILLINER: 
Jimmy's Place, 
James Vecchio, Owner. 
GREENSBURG: 
General Green Lodge, 
Fraternal Order of Police. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Turner's Hall 
PITTSBURGH: 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
READING: 
Hampden Veterans’ Volunteer Ass. 
TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS: 
Burns, Hal 
TEXAS 


PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, “Flop” Thompson and 
Louie Risk, Opers. 
PARKERSBURG: 
Knights of Columbus Hall 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON: 
Appleton Legion Hall 
AVOCA: 
Avoca Community Building, 
E. J. Kraak, Mgr. 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick's Lake Pavilion, 
Milo Cushman. 
—__- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Davis, Oscar 








THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
State Theatre 


MISSOURI 
ST. LOUIS: 
Fox Theatre 





FIFE AND DRUM CORPS 


American Legion Fife, Drum and , 
* Bugle Corp., Perth. Amboy, N. je 
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* 
ALL AMERICA Swings 


TO Mares MUSICAL STRINGS.... 


.. including Gil Hintz, Horace Heidt’s Ace : 
Musical Knight, who, in speaking of Mapes y 
Strings says...“ / ike MAPES STRINGS a 
because they are rich in tone. ...+.. strong in 
volume.’ eee 


You too will enjoy Mapes Musical Strings . . . . 
Get a set today. Mapes strings are made for 

guitars, mandolin, banjos, violin and ukulele. 

Each set is packed with 3 extra strings. 


Tune in on the Horace Heidt programs on 
your favorite radio station. 





Mapes Strings are made only by 


Toe Mapes Feano SitaencE 


NEW YORK 54, N.Y. 


"String Makers for more than half a century” 
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-The Least He Could Do 


The proprietor of a music store 
in the Bronx was- recently fined 
in magistrate’s court ‘New. York, 
for playing “One Meat Ball” too 
loudly ‘on a.phonograph on a 
meatle Tuesday. Said Magis- 
ttate.. Ambrose J: Haddock, on 
fining the’ dealer on @ charge of 
cApsing: unnecessary noise, “It 
does seem-as-though, on a-méat- 
legs Tuesday, the least you could 
do: would-be to play ‘Three’ Little 
Fishes’.” 








FOR. SALE: OR EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE — Bb Penzel-Mueller-~ Clarinet 

(Boehm) , used ‘oaly,slighily:, German-silver 
keys; in .cheellént condition and nites A. Hi. 
Thorpe, Mus. “1/t/, U.S. No. R., Box 452, 
Navy Yard 3, S G 





FOR: SALE-—Martel Celeste in very good con- 
dition; $150. Henty” E.Sachs, Box. 5404, 
Denver. 17, Colo. 


—_— 


FOR -SALE—Will- seil- one-of my Excelsior ij 
| 





Ciificers Grand .Piano-Accordions, 120 Bass, 
strtam-lined, white, heavy gold-plated trim- 
mings, ivery top, 4. aid 5 reeds, 4 rocker- 
arms and+master shift. in treble, bass shift, 
17 combinations; “like: new; pre-war alligator 
¢ase, plush-lined;, $600 cash (list price $1,070). 
Mitchell, 125 South Ave., Ponghkeepsic, N. Y. | 





FOR. SALE—A._ & B. Selmer Improved Albert 

System Clarinets, “screw tuning joint, 

French case, canvas cover, $100; °C’ Clarinet 

"Carl Fischer’’, Aibert System, no case, $25 

‘Buffet’, ‘ofdinary system, with case, 

$40; all. ““L..P."" © Roy H.. Martindale, 40 
Catlin St., Meriden, Conn. 





FOR ‘SALE—Electric Violin $50; Foot Control 
$20; + Pick-up Mike $20; New Amplifier 
-W,°$75. Krause, 109-19 134th ‘St., South 
wohe» Park 20,-N. Y. 


? ——e — 


for SALE—Banjo, Bacon, silver bell; mute 

» Attachment; excellent fer-solo or orchestra; 
fectxcondition; originally $350, price $250. 
K.,* 2840 Malcolm. Ave., Los Angeles 34, 
if. 








SALE“Seimer Alto Clarinet and case, 
$225; Fregch, Oboe, military system, $100; 
Gilver’King, Bochm Clarinet, $100; all as new, 
Bo ,cracks.. R...E. - Hinderliter, 820. North 

Jefferson; Peoria, 111. 

. = 

*. 

FOR. SALE — German-silver double Kruspe 
French “Hofn, $300. ‘Frank Gorell, 10 Lafay- 
te »St.j,.New Rochelic, N.Y. Phone New 
ochetle *2-1982-W . 








POR” SALE—$350. “Concert” Library: of 3,000 

mumbets; ‘suiuble for concert and _ hotci 
orchestra;~ consisting of overtures, selections, 
sites, vAlses and marches. Daniel Breeskin, 
1741 -Kepyon St., Washington, 1D. .C. 





— 
: 


SALE—Bassoon, genuine Heckel © (in 
@ Case); perfect tunc .and condition; fully 
yed;, purchased new and used only 20 


nths;: price $600; further particulars. Wood, 
27. Colutibia -Ave.,* Los’ Angeles 26, Calif. 





FOR SALE—Recording Bass, 4 valve, used six 
smomhs; sacrifice, $350 with trunk. Wm. 
Griffith, 8 -GarficldPlace, Lynbrook, L. 1, 





vr 


SALB—Kruspe Single French: Horn with 

FP .and. Eb . ¢reoks. slides, with.case and 

music. lyre, condition like. new, with. clear 

lactiuer. finish; fine tone; .pérfect .tune; price, 

$175 cash sile. O: EX Thompson, 1612 Moffet 
Ave.,. Joplin, .Mo. 





POR SALE—Baritone Sax,/ Selmer, balanced 
. @ction; ‘made: ib Feante; with’ case and metal 
staifd;* all “like new.” °M.°"E- Amon, 17313 
Frinklin, Lakewood -7,-Ohio.~ 


“Bae 


ROR” SALE—25 Dance™Orchestrations of» back 

} numbers, camplete as per year of | public 

Gh? “$1200; send -self-addressed - stamped . en- 
for list. ... Musician, .422..N. °W. South 








iter "Dtive,” Miami 36," Fla. Above : Supercharger Tachometer, which 

ae + RS measures speed of rotating parts from 20 

#Ok. SALE—Siring Bats, -% size; fine tone to 33,280 c.p.s. Created for AAF, Wright 

> and with plenty. power; in excellent, condi Field, by C. G. CONN LTD., pioneer 
» will;séll very reasonable: Musician, 


+ a Rhitielander Ave., -Bronx 60, “New York, 
a -Y. 


jen SALE—Late > model ~ Paramount Tenor 
Banjo, «perfect condition, -leather- case, cost IN 

$220; Witl séli for-$80. 0. .D- Cooper, 730 | 

Nobic»-Ave. ,-eonx-6l, New. York, N.Y. 











HOR -SALE—Séliiier “Kalaiticed Action Alto, alligator. case 
with -zippier 7 Sélmer..Cigar Cutter Alto and Balanced | 
Clarinet, Buffet Clarinet; Loree Oboe, Tenor Sax, 

Bass Clarinet; oht-Vipim and Viola, Woed Alto Clari- 
Box:-S;> Intermational~Musician, 39 -Division St., 


k 2>N.¢J. 




































































in sound and electronics research. 


PEACETIME — THE WORLD'S 














STARS awarded for continued 
excellence in. production of pre- 
cision war instruments and 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND 


% 
atta catia cei cee gee eee 


Seven ‘or‘eight miles:above the earth and invisible to the eye, our fighters 
and bombers are able to carry bad news to the enemy because of the perfec- 


tion of the supercharger. In rarified heights this device feeds air under 


ptoper pressure to the engine. In perfecting the supercharger in the early 
months of the war, engineers of the power plant laboratory of the Army Air 
Forces at Wright Field were having difficulty getting accurate measurement 
of the r.p.m. because no direct connection with the rotating part was possible. 


Conn’s reputation. for accuracy in the field of measurement of sound 
(as.in pitch and intonation of wind instruments), brought to Conn research 
engineers ‘the request to develop a special instrument to meet the AAF 
need. The Conn Supercharger Tachometer is the result! It measures electron- 
ically, with great precision, frequencies from 20 to 33,280 cycles per second. 
Here again, the peaceful science of building better band instruments, as ap- 
plied by Conn, has made an important contribution to speeding Victory. . 
and the knowledge thus gained in war research will help Conn build postwar 
musical instruments which will enable you to play ‘‘out of this world,” 


C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 1894 









































































INSTRUMENTS 











FOR SALE—Pccolo, “C:";- Biehin, wood, silver keys, gold 


\ Springs, open “"G"siiatp, excellent condition, $150 
tend» piccolo, $3N;> nixédo, size 38, reasonable. Wm. H 
) Sexe 683U1- PwxtinZAye:, Chicago 49, Ii. 








POR’ SALE—Outstanding collection of certified old Italia 


} Yiolitts, « Violas~and~Celos~with descriptive analysis —as 







yetheir history, - autheaticity,, preservation, tonal ~ char 
prikfits-and-price- range. —-Special—several Violins suita 


ago,” iH. ; 





fo SALE=Eb Siixophone got pt ted. -Conn.-excelient 
seondition ,- $130 «with case and strap; Bb Clarinet, com 


imsition, like new, G. Prucfer, and case, $110. Dr. -H 
»Den: Berg, 827 Reed. Ave., Kalamazoo - 30, , Mich 


«for. school. orchestias:- Béefger, 906. Higurlet~ Place, 





v1. 
POR SALE—Retiring *ffom: business, I offer for sale Cole’: 
} Musical Instrudient Stop; 1122 Bye St., Sacramento 14 


if:,~ consisting” of “all -rep#ir shop equipment and sup 


fixtures and stock; when available we handled 


~and + Olds~instruments; living quarters in back 
rent -$45 “per month; unlimited. lease; four lock 
genter.of .town; -idéal location on busy intersection 


business” here “15 “years;. price, ‘including good will 


$5,000. and worth. dabble <that_ amount; references, Ameri 


can. Trist |Co.; “or” Miisicians’ Union No. 12; of any 


isic ‘dealer*in) Sacramento; ‘this. set-up is a honey for 
man or ae that doubles repairing; 1 wish to retire 


Bye St., Sacramento 14, Calif. 


sttes near Georgetown: and try to-catch up on 
“sadly “delayed ~hunting~and fishing. - O.. G. Cole 





WANTED 


20) oem 250 








AT LIBERTY | 


HELP WANTED 





Seema «050 








WANTED—lItalian Cello, 
Sax, Trumpet or 
Clarinet, English Hor 


*nternational 


d woodwinds for school. 





WANTED— ine French 


with’ B foot -preferred 


rice Box R, % 


Newark N. J 








jlease send full - particulars «and 





WANTED He kel or ae 


Ave N. WwW Cal 


WANTED TO BUY—One-sixteenth-size 


excelient condition; 


dr less Miriam 


Pasadena, 











kel System Bassoon 








body length must measure 9'4 














WANTED TO BUY 


with vory terr 


Flodine, 17141 Sherwood, 





WANTED—Harp, 


Bush St., San Franc 


WANTED- -Second- hi and “Al 

ably similar ‘to a 
tion, ct for Trasipet: 
Band, Camp Robinson, Ar 





scales and, a~brief course in harmony and arranging. 
Almont’’ Mouthpiece, 


: Kaufman, 89th A. G. 











WANTED—Municipal Band BBb Bass, French Horn, } AT LIBERTY—String |! , doublir ‘cello and vocal; 
Piccolo Players;. machinists,: electrical, ~sheetmetal read and fake; prefer summer , mountains in New 
boilermakers; have-jobs for experienced: workers; best « York or Pennsyly me er 802 < Toback, 1706 
A..N. Koerting, ‘Secretary, Local 662, A. F. of M N rd St., Harr re, P 
.Laramie, .Wyo. ——— 
— AT LIBERTY—Har 1 Organist i Pianist-Solovox, 
ARRANGER—To write Piano Montunos; claborate and wents a ef e ¢ t, but not essential; hotel or 
g " Write: P.~O.. Box 612, Riverside Station ocktail bar; mer rl 1 5 Blanche Anderson, 6 
Miami °35,° Fla. Prentis Street, Detroit 1, } ’ Phone Temple 1-5128. 
: ’ sasiaiiinhpnfininiiseegy * Aan é . a 
% & oa 
2 | AT LIBERTY—Excellent Viol t, 42; beautiful tone; con- 
j. | cert and dance experience; fake nice ppearance; open 
STO LEN = | for first-cl eng t r Blockland, 
i § | 50.23 64th st., Woodside, L. 1, N. Y. Phone ILinois 
= R.7-5¢ 
we peta ee oe, 
STOLEN—Service- man’s Olds. Trombone; Slide No. 9877; | AT LIBERTY—Str Bass Playe read, fake, bow; 
Bell No. 9676;~liberal.reward for return. Sgt. Kenneth able; open for club date member Local 47. George 
. Cloud, 505th “A... A?-F: Band, Chanute Field, Ill. Johnson, 221 West 65th St., Los Angeles 3, Calif. Phone 
—— |} PL 1-3887, 5-8 P. M 
aumeenemeneeteneneetl LOMAKEIN 








P i—A-1 all-round experienced | ; wi 
85c-POCEET CHORD CHART-35¢ |) yee en ac oe ain 


| v ‘ é nice appearance 
A handy pocket size chart of the most used chords ! ns: } t beat; read and fake. ““Musician™, 
and their application. Also includes progressions, basis | Ye Ass cd Mus s of Greater New York, 1267 Sixth 
forming -and ~ adding’ notes «to chords, all major Ave., New York 19 \ 


(No'C..O. D.. on* Orders .of Less Than Six) " ’ 
LOMAKIN MUSIC Your Country:Is Still At War! 





“440 Wood Street Pittsburgh 22, Pa. AR E YOU? 



















enmneneaiialiai, . _ . ee 
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